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Rhodes 



YOUNG Julius Caesar, a bit of a playboy and tempo- 
rarily out of office in Rome, occupied his time learn- 
ing oratory in Rhodes, under that same professor 
Molon who had instructed Cicero. It was quite the thing 
for Romans to improve their minds in Rhodes. Cassius and 
Brutus both studied there, and the Emperor Nero once pro- 
posed to abdicate and settle quietly on the island. His 
change of mind was presumably a great disappointment to 
everybody but the Rhodians. 

The islanders used to claim that their territory was 
named for the rose bushes that thrive on it and that their 
patron was the sun god. The last claim was true if they be- 
lieved it; I understand philologists are still settling the first. 
Roses, sunlight, and the sea breeze have always made 
Rhodes attractive to lazy visitors, and I went there expect- 
ing to bask on the beach. I was too early. 

Good Friday Greek Good Friday was chilly. The 
sea flashed tropical sapphire and aquamarine, but the wind 
blew straight out of the north and the charming little white- 
fringed waves that crinkled on the shore were snow cold. 
AH the bright umbrellas had been taken in because they 
tipped south and nobody was sitting under them anyway, 
and the beach was left to the wind, the water, and the Ger- 
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mans. The place was full of Germans who had come to 
swim in the sunny Mediterranean, which they did, emerg- 
ing slate blue to report that at least it was warmer than the 
Baltic. 

The barkeep, his glass polishing altogether disrupted by 
an influx of customers at ten in the morning, clanked the 
handles of the espresso machine and announced above the 
hissing that it was very unusual weather for the time of 
year. The concierge had not had the benefit of a hitch in the 
United States. He shivered and called things trs impossi- 
ble and regretted that reservations to Crete were unavaila- 
ble, all the planes booked up and besides, sir, it is also cold 
in Irklion. 

The island of Rhodes is shaped like an almond, with the 
point, where the city of Rhodes stands, aiming north to- 
ward the coast of Asia Minor. The wind from the Turkish 
highlands swept straight down over the town and grew 
colder as the day passed, but regardless of the gale and the 
miseries of tourists, Rhodes prepared for the evening cere- 
monies. Palm fronds and flowers were put up outside the 
church on the old harbor, spotlights were strung, and the 
epitaphio was trimmed with great bunches of white lilies. 
This was not easy work, for the wires whipped in the wind, 
ladders rocked, and palms, hats and flowers bowled away 
down the waterfront. A group of small boys, gathered at 
the harbor entrance where a bronze stag on a column al- 
legedly marks the site of the lost colossus, tested the wind 
and disapproved of it. They would be expected to carry 
candles in the procession. 

The Church of the Evanghelistria is a long, narrow build- 
ing lying between the main waterfront boulevard and Man- 
draki harbor. It faces on a paved plaza between the street 
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and the harbor, not on the traffic, and like a number of 
other things in Rhodes, it is not as old as it tries to look. 
When Mussolini took a fancy to the island, which was an 
Italian possession from 1912 to 1948, the whole town was 
dusted up and restored. The Evanghelistria was built, sup- 
posedly to plans dating back to the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, during this period and its only distinction is 
that it remains a church. Most of the Italian structures have 
been thriftily converted into schools, hospitals and orphan- 
ages by the Greeks. 

A rather pretty building in its Musso-Medieval style, the 
church is not nearly large enough for the Good Friday con- 
gregation. By ten in the evening, although the sky had 
clouded over and the weather was bone-chilling, the plaza 
was packed with people. The younger members of the 
crowd had crossed the street to ooze up the steps and win- 
dowsills of the post office, and a small group managed to 
perch, dry, in the intricacies of a baroque fountain on the 
plaza. Entrance to the church itself was impossible. The 
open doors showed a confusion of light and glitter and peo- 
ple packed like olives in a jar. 

The crowd outside was quiet, dressed in dark winter 
clothes and speaking in murmurs. Children carrying can- 
dles shielded them behind rosy, translucent hands or 
nudged the nearest adult for another light, producing a 
continual scatter of small blue flares in the dark. The spot- 
lights were not turned on until the procession emerged 
from the church, when a sudden blaze illuminated the great 
filigree standards of gold and silver rocking above the 
heads of the people. 

Behind the standards came two lantern bearers escorting 
the plain wooden cross. The candles burning on the head 
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and cross piece were blown out before the bearer, who 
made heavy weather of the lintel, got past the door. Then 
came the grave, bearded priests, the Metropolitan in stiff 
gold robes and his colleague in black, followed by the epi- 
taphio carried on the shoulders of four young men. There 
was no image of the dead Christ inside it only the elab- 
orate gilded bier, like a miniature pavilion strung with 
wind-bruised lilies and small lights that must have run on 
batteries, for they defied the gale. 

The group swung into the street beside the church, fac- 
ing north, where the head of the procession was already 
formed. The lads who had worried about the wind proved 
to be Boy Scouts and their candles had been equipped with 
paper shields. A contingent from the navy, arms reversed, 
fell into step on the edges of the parade. The navy band 
struck up a slow, sad march, the brass wailing unevenly in 
the wind, and the procession moved off. 

The crowd followed slowly, of necessity, because groups 
of police had been artfully strung through it to hold down 
the pace. Candles and small Japanese lanterns gleamed 
here and there, went out and were relighted. Houses along 
the route had burning candles in their windows and some- 
times sparklers or roman fires lit up a garden, a tangle of 
wisteria or half a rose bush shimmering briefly in the dark. 
The band played steadily on, repeating the same tune in 
the same sweet, melancholy scream until it began to pro- 
duce the effect of a dirge on the Scottish pipes a desire to 
cry, or hit somebody, or both. When the second turning 
made it clear that the route would cover another three-quar- 
ters of a mile, I ducked between two impassive sailors and 
went back to the church. 

A scattering of the old and stout sat inside, motionless 
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under the harsh light reflected from gilding and brass and 
crystal, for the church is very thoroughly electrified. The 
plaza was empty except for a row of youths holding their 
point of vantage on the post office steps, a man with a cigar, 
and me. I had trouble with a match. "Allow me, please," 
said the cigar smoker, producing a lighter, and then, 
"American?" 

I admitted it and was told in exchange that he had spent 
over forty years in the United States, become a citizen, mar- 
ried an American wife, and now proposed to spend his old 
age in his native island. "I was a laborer all my life," he 
explained in the slow, deep, almost accentiess English 
which many of the returned immigrants speak. "I am not 
an educated man. I don't get much social security, but it is 
enough to live here and bring up our little boy in comfort." 
His wife, unfortunately, had taken an instant and deter- 
mined dislike to the island. 

"No conveniences. In America, every workingman's 
house has such things beautiful washing machines, re- 
frigerators, television. Here, no. I tell you," he confided, "I 
forget how it is here." I gathered that a visit to his rela- 
tives in the Old Town, with a charcoal cookstove and wa- 
ter from the community pump, had startled him as much as 
it had his wife. "They live like pigs," he lamented, "and 
they can't help it, but my wife, she can't live that way. 
She is young. . . 

"Yes, beautiful climate this tonight is unusual but 
nothing, nothing. She doesn't speak Greek. This place 
frightens her." 

It didn't frighten him, even after forty years, for condi- 
tions had improved. Leaning against Mussolini's church, 
his cigar marking dim red lines as he gestured with it in 
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the dark, he described the Rhodes of his boyhood. The Ital- 
ians had been bustling, pushy overlords, determined to 
make the Rhodian Greeks into proper Italian citizens, and 
to this end they not only taught Italian in the schools, they 
began to make restrictions against the speaking of Greek 
anywhere. This brought on an Easter Sunday demonstra- 
tion which was put down by the military, with some blood- 
shed. 'Tou can see bullet holes in the churches still," said 
my acquaintance. "My uncle died of wounds bayonet. 
This is why we are still bitter enemies of Italians." So he 
had gone to the States, about 1920, liked it and thought 
himself well treated, married late and come home at last 
with the young American wife who couldn't stand Rhodes. 

His wife came out of the church, where she had been 
keeping the little boy out of the wind, because the child was 
bored and wanted to see Daddy. She said she did indeed 
think poorly of the island. "We can't find a house fit to live 
in. It's not that I expect luxury, you know, but the houses 
we've seen you wouldn't believe it. No bathroom. Or if 
there is a bathroom, there's no water. Now that's silly." 

Ruefully, her husband agreed. 

Before doing any more house hunting, they were going 
to Joe's native village to visit some cousins. "I don't know 
how she'll stand it," he groaned with burlesque terror. "Oil 
lamps." 

Oil lamps are not too bad, especially if you take a short 
cut and polish the chimneys with newspaper. "I'll bet they 
don't have newspaper," said the wife grimly, "or plumbing 
either." 

"Plumbing?" cried her husband in honest amazement. 
"Noooo! Where d'you think my people live Park Ave- 
nue?" 
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A steady shuffle in a side street announced the return of 
the epitaphio. The band was silent now and the procession 
rounded the post office and approached the church to the 
beat of a single muffled drum. The wind had strewn the 
street with broken palm fronds and flowers which were er- 
ratically revealed, along with the feet of the marchers, by 
sparklers tossed from the post office roof. The two priests 
paused on the church steps and faced the plaza. Their 
voices were ragged from the difficult service, but still strong 
enough to carry above the mumble of the crowd and iden- 
tify the band's long dead march as the Kyrie Eleison. 

The epitaphio bearers crouched through the door to wary 
whispers of "Hamil, hamila," and the forward edge of the 
crowd swept in behind them. Deploring the American fe- 
male's lack of adaptability, I walked back to the hotel 
where the elevator, having reached the second floor, sighed 
like a tired dog and fell into the basement. It is not easy to 
adapt to being shut up in a non-functioning elevator in the 
cellar of a Greek hotel, even of the luxury class. When 
pounding did no good, I tried a Rebel yell. It was amateur, 
but the Rhodians didn't know that. Results were immediate 
and satisfactory. 

I went to bed feeling a certain sympathy for Joe's wife. 

Easter Saturday is a terrible time for lambs. Their hides 
were carried back and forth across the city on bicycles and 
trucks and handcarts. Every vehicle in town seemed to be 
moving lamb hides, while the carcasses were carried home 
by Rhodian householders. The method is to wrap a sheet of 
newspaper around the lamb's ribs, to protect the coat sleeve, 
heave the animal up tail foremost, and walk off with it un- 
der the arm. Since the body is absolutely intact except for 
the ears, the pedestrian behind a lamb purchaser faces a 
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doleful, bloody, bobbing head and a glassy, reproachful 
stare. 

The first lamb worried me. By the time I followed the 
fourth one up the Street of the Knights, I had become ab- 
solutely indifferent to their fate, like Byron watching the 
guillotine in action. Besides, I had passed a restaurant, and 
the smell of roasting lamb is influential. 

The Street of the Knights runs along the northern 
quarter of the Old Town of Rhodes. Old and new have con- 
fusing connotations here. The new town is built over the 
ruins of Hellenistic Rhodes, which turn up on street cor- 
ners and make the building of new foundations a dreadful 
business. Houses are set on piers, lest the collapse of forgot- 
ten subcellars should bring them down in a heap, and the 
discovery of any respectable relic is a disaster, halting the 
whole enterprise in a tangle of red tape. Old, however, 
merely means late medieval. The Old Town is the area 
enclosed by the fortifications of the Hospitallers, who took 
refuge on the island after the fall of Acre in 1291, Within 
twenty years they had taken complete control of the place, 
over the testy protests of the emperor up in Byzantium, who 
thought he owned it. They then devoted to fortifying the is- 
land that energy which could no longer be satisfactorily 
employed against the Turks. Acre had finished crusading in 
Asia, practically speaking, but the Knights of St. John re- 
fused to admit it. They hung on in Rhodes and the Dode- 
canese for another two hundred years, and were finally 
ousted by Suleiman I on New Year's Day in 1523, after a 
very expensive siege of six months' duration. 

Six months is a long siege, when the garrison is small 
and the besieging force enormous. The walls of the Old 
Town explain it at a glance. Built of dull gray-yellow 
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stone, they rise behind the dry moat like a mountain 
range, lumbering into towers and battlements that must 
once have bristled with guns. Suleiman's artillery was pre- 
sumably the best that his time could provide, but it was not 
really equal to these terrible walls. The remnant of the 
knights one hundred and eighty men under the grand 
master Villiers de PIsle-Adam surrendered with honor 
and were permitted to leave the island. 

The enormous fortification then fell into obsolescence 
and gentle decay, until the antiquarian enthusiasm of the 
Italians caused a spate of repairs. Lost buildings were re- 
constructed, fallen walls were set up again, roofs were re- 
placed, stonework was pointed, and the dust of centuries 
was scrubbed from carvings and cornices. The result of all 
this effort is now displayed for the amusement of tourists. It 
is handsome, but too neat, in spite of the goats and sheep 
tethered out in the bottom of the moat. It looks like a vast 
movie set on which somebody is filming the wrong picture. 

The stone-paved Street of the Knights runs from one of 
the main gates on the harbor up a long slope to the palace of 
the Grand Master. It is wide enough to accommodate an 
automobile or even a truck, which means that when it was 
laid out it was extravagantly broad. The buildings that 
line it were originally the headquarters of the various con- 
tingents of knights. They were divided into national groups, 
and the house fronts still show the arms of England, Italy, 
France and Germany, but children dart in and out the 
doors and radios roar jazz through the windows. Rhodes 
benefits from a Voice of America broadcasting ship just off 
the coast in one direction and Radio Cyprus in the other, 
and listens permanently, like it or not, to the tongue of 
England. 
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The Grand Master's high, untenanted halls are open to 
the public at suitable hours. There is no avoiding a guide. 
Visitors are not permitted to roam unsupervised about the 
palace for fear they may trample on the mosaics. 

These mosaics are representations of gods, goddesses, 
animals, laurel wreaths and other such antique favorites, 
and most of them come from the island of Kos. They have 
no business in a medieval castle, but since they had been 
dug up and needed protection while the castle needed new 
flooring, the Italians sacrificed congruity to practicality of a 
sort. Actual practicality, of course, was ignored, for these 
delicately cut and fitted little stones were never intended to 
support steel spindle heels or spiked golf shoes or Teu- 
tonic hiking boots. The guide, rattling off information in an 
Anglo-Franco-Italo-Germanic language of his own inven- 
tion, kept his serious attention centered on our feet. Every 
anecdote was interrupted by warnings to stay off the mo- 
saics, warnings continually forgotten as we gawked at elec- 
tric chandeliers of Murano glass, or a Louis XV drawing 
room set in gilded wood and white and gold striped satin 
from which tufts of stuffing bulged picturesquely, for the 
palace is infested with improbabilities. When the guide de- 
scribed a mosaic damsel riding a sea serpent as Europa, no- 
body protested. It seemed, at the moment, as though a sea 
serpent might well represent a bull. 

Outside the palace and the jurisdiction of the guide, a 
small enclosed garden lies under the battlements. It is ne- 
glected and contains, besides trees, tools, weeds and ragged 
grass, half a dozen long stone boxes filled with dirt and 
growing a thin crop of nettles. The boxes are covered with 
the battered arms and indecipherable names of forgotten 
Knights of the Cross, and there is more of the past in this 
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row of empty tombs than in all the expensive restoration in- 
side the building. Across the ramparts, looking east, the 
Turkish coast sulks in the afternoon sun, only a few hours' 
sail away. 

South of the Street of the Knights the Old Town is much 
livelier. This section has not been restored; it has simply 
survived. Narrow alleys wander in confusing loops ending, 
inexplicably, back where they started. Thin stone arches 
span the streets, striping everything with shadow. The 
place is full of small enterprises: tourist shops selling rugs, 
embroideries and cracked brass pots, bakeries, butcher 
shops, shoemakers, and tailoring establishments where boys 
who seem no more than children sit hunched over sewing 
machines. Free schooling ends at age fourteen, unless the 
law has changed very recently, and most families cannot af- 
ford to do anything but put their sons to work at that age. 

Houses stand wall to wall with the shops. Their windows 
are usually high up in the facade, but the street doors, rick- 
ety and with peeling paint, give on courtyards whitewashed 
to a dazzle and crammed with flowers. Rhodes is famous for 
flowers, and the inhabitants seem to be able to make any- 
thing grow in pots, including rose bushes sagging under 
immense, sweet-scented blooms. Sometimes a lamb or a kid, 
tethered at the doorway, plays watchdog and bleats indig- 
nantly at snooping strangers. 

Dogs are scarce on the island, but cats are everywhere. 
They are self-supporting condottieri. I counted nineteen in 
one restaurant, which involved real effort because they 
kept up a fast-moving war under the tables, debating who 
had first claim to which scraps. The management acknowl- 
edged no acquaintance with any of them. They ranged from 
a sleek matron with two fat white kittens to a rusty warrior 
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with half a tail and the air of one who has battled every 
rival torn in the district, and lost. 

Wandering about in the Old Town has its sporting as- 
pect because the map provided by the tourist office covers 
only the main streets. I turned down an alley to admire a 
carved double door with brass handles and a knocker in the 
shape of a fragile, heavily ringed hand. Fatima's, perhaps? 
Then I spotted an explosion of Easter lilies on a balcony 
and went to look closer. Then I was lost, but remembering 
the mosque, I looked for the minaret soaring above the 
housetops and followed it, unaware of this simple fact: there 
is more than one mosque in the Old Town. 

The wrong mosque lured me into no man's land, a small 
open field strewn with boulders, fallen masonry and bits of 
rusty machinery. Poppies and scrawny grass grew in the 
hard yellow dirt and small dust devils whirled between the 
stones. The place was not exactly a vacant lot, nor a dump, 
nor a blasted heath, but it was distinctly not prosperous. 
The buildings surrounding it were low and sad, with 
cracked stucco walls and shutters drooping on broken 
hinges. Through a half-open door, a stone staircase led in- 
sanely into space. 

At one side of the field stood a bit of curved wall un- 
der a flat roof supported on thin cement pillars. This odd 
structure it was clear from any distance that the roof 
and pillars did not really belong to the wall proved to be 
the remains of a church which had once occupied the entire 
open space. Nothing was left but this fragment of wall with 
its faded fresco part of a black and white checkered robe 
and a hand holding a scroll. To one side, a shallow niche 
was piled with the tributes of the children who play in the 
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field a small tarnished cross, a smudged ribbon, a gera- 
nium blossom in a tin can, a scattering of nameless trinkets. 

With more skyline in view, I found my way back to the 
waterfront. The Old Town, enclosed by its three-mile cir- 
cuit of wall and moat, faces east over the New Harbor, also 
called the commercial harbor because all the large ships 
have to dock there. The north side of the New Harbor 
washes against a great mole running east to north in a 
crescent shape and supporting a road, a lighthouse, three 
windmills and the medieval fort of St. George, which squats 
on the ultimate northern tip looking like an enormous gun 
turret. Archaeologists suspect that the foundations and fill 
of the colossus were built into this fort. Behind the mole, 
north of the New Harbor and the Old Town, lies the elegant 
little old harbor, Mandraki, with the New Town on its 
landward side. The entrance to Mandraki is so narrow that 
nothing bigger than a yacht can get into it, and except for a 
few small commercial enterprises, it is reserved for pleasure 
craft which bob prettily like toys in a bathtub. Shallow steps 
lead down to the water from a terrace occupied by sponge 
peddlers, souvenir vendors, and small boys with fishpoles. 
Across the street is a row of coffee shops and restaurants 
where people loiter all day long, on the excuse of waiting 
for the absolutely perfect moment to photograph the wind- 
mills. 

In one of these restaurants, I started a war on Easter Sun- 
day, accusing a respectable elderly waiter of pocketing the 
change from a five-hundred-drachma note. There was a 
great uproar, the waiter's twenty words of poor English 
versus my ten words of terrible Greek. To my astonish- 
ment, he understood my threat to go to the police, as did 
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everyone else -within earshot. There's nothing like a topic of 
really general interest for creating bilingual comprehen- 
sion. 

The Tourist Police office was manned by one young offi- 
cer, the only non-Rhodian on the staff and therefore stuck 
with the holiday duty. He was appalled by the situation. 
"Oh dear," he sighed, "my English is so bad and the cap- 
tain is not here. Five hundred drachmas? What a naughty 
thing to do." 

He got on the telephone and presently reported, "The 
manager says that waiter has not got a five hundred note." 
Not hard to hide one, I pointed out. Under the counter, 
possibly, or in the shoe. The Tourist Police chuckled and 
produced a bottle of anisette. The captain would be back at 
five, they would straighten everything out, and in the mean- 
time we had better drink to the honor of Rhodes and the re- 
form of English pronunciation. "You say meuzeum where 
we say mooseeon, and that's very confusing because it's 
really the same word." He was absolutely right and had 
linguistic seniority on his side as well. 

At five o'clock, the captain was not there and everything 
had been straightened out. "It's the wrong waiter, you see," 
said the Tourist Police. "I think you don't look at this man. 
The other one went home and forgot the change, because it 
is Easter and this is our great holiday, and then at dinner he 
finds your money in his pocket and remembers." 

Great work and all that, but where was the cash? 

"He will bring it at once. You will please not be angry 
with him? He is very sorry, very ashamed, he came here 
and cried. He is -very sorry. Besides, I think the owner is 
angry with both these fellows. It is not right to be angry on 
Easter Sunday." 
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The bottle reappeared, accompanied by a plate of cookies 
and some chocolates, for the Greek capacity for sweets is al- 
most unlimited. We drank to forgiveness and goodwill. 
"In my village, everybody forgives each other on Easter 
Sunday. I come from the mainland, below Kalamta. No, 
not the Mni the other side, opposite Pylos. When the 
sun goes down and we are in the dark, we can look east 
across the bay to the Mni and see the white towers shining 
they make their houses very high and the mountains 
are bright, like fire. They look close but they are not. This 
is something they explain in army school I don't know 
the English words. You are going to the mainland? You 
must see my country it is very beautiful there. Well, 
here I am in Rhodes." He pulled his attention from the map 
and got back to Easter. 

"People have gardens, you see, and other people have ani- 
mals, they eat things goats, understand? And so there 
are a lot of arguments and sometimes bad feelings. But on 
Easter we all kiss each other and forgive and that is a good 
way to do. So please do not be angry with this waiter. Here 
he is." 

He was indeed, right on cue with the money in his hand, 
and we forgave each other with great formality and no 
kisses, while the Tourist Police purred approvingly behind 
the desk. It was then necessary to go back to the restaurant 
and conduct the same ceremony, in the same high style, 
with the man I had mistakenly accused of banditry. After 
so much eloquence and sympathy, a low commercial trans- 
action with the establishment seemed inappropriate. Which 
was annoying, because they served the largest plate of 
shrimps on the waterfront. 

Except on the water side, the New Town of Rhodes en- 
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circles the Old Town as the pulp of an avocado encircles the 
pit. Both districts overlie antique Rhodes, which was one of 
the great trading ports of the Hellenistic world, a rich, 
proud merchant city and larger than all the present metrop- 
olis Old Town, New Town, and suburbs. It was also a 

peaceful city, studiously avoiding trouble. The local guide- 
book attributes this admirable quality to education rather 
than any native virtue. The Rhodian burghers fell into a 
squabble with Queen Artemisia of Caria and sent a fleet 
against her capital of Halicarnassus. Artemisia is the lady 
who built for her husband and brother, Mausolus, that tomb 
which was one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. 
She pined away, so the story goes, and died of grief before 
the structure was completed, but while she lived, she gave 
her enemies nothing but trouble. She captured the Rhodian 
fleet, trimmed the ships with banners and victory garlands, 
manned them with her own people and sent them back to 
Rhodes. When the Rhodians saw what they took to be their 
ships returning in triumph from the defeat of Halicar- 
nassuSj they became so busy preparing a suitable welcome 
that they could only stand helpless while Artemisia's ma- 
rines stormed ashore and took the carnival. Having eventu- 
ally settled this unhappy affair, Rhodes gave up military 
enterprise except in cases of extreme necessity. 

An extreme necessity was any power shift that threat- 
ened the Levantine trade routes and the shipping on which 
Rhodes flourished. The colossus the great bronze statue 
of Apollo at the mouth of Mandraki overlooked a harbor 
thick with the ships of all the world. It was built in cele- 
bration of a victory in a war Rhodes would have preferred 
to avoid. The city stood off a long, determined siege by 
Demetrius, son of Antigonus of Macedonia, one of the heirs 
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to Alexander's dismembered empire. Rhodes had barely 
endured Alexander; more Macedonian meddling was too 
much to contemplate. The town survived Demetrius and 
commissioned Chares of Lindos to make a suitably large 
statue out of the weapons and siege engines abandoned by 
the enemy or possibly out of money from selling the same; 
there seem to be several versions of the financial side of the 
enterprise. Chares raised a god over a hundred feet tall, 
which stood for half a century to the great glory of the is- 
land. An earthquake brought the thing down in 224 B.C., 
and did so much damage besides that contributions for re- 
pairs to the city came from Ptolemy of Egypt, Seleucus of 
Syria, and Antigonus Doson of Macedonia. 

The colossus was not put up again, but the pieces 
lay about and were admired by visiting Romans for gen- 
erations. Nobody thought of molesting the bronze ruin 
until the seventh century, when the Saracen conquerors 
sold it to a dealer in scrap metal. How he got it to the main- 
land is not recorded, but nine hundred and eighty camels 
bore it off across the desert. 

Since pieces of the colossus lay about on land, it cannot 
have stood astride the harbor mouth: anything falling from 
that position would almost certainly have gone partly into 
the water, blocking the channel and forcing the Rhodians 
to do something about the remains. The task would have 
been as difficult as erecting the statue in the first place, and 
would hardly have gone unmentioned. It must actually 
have stood in a decent, dignified way on one side or the 
other of the harbor mouth, the obvious choice being the 
outer side on the end of the mole, because it would appear 
more spectacular to approaching ships. The entrance to 
Mandraki, no longer spectacular, is still very pretty, 
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flanked by columns supporting a bronze stag and his doe. 
The stag was installed by the Italian regime, and old 
snapshots show the Roman she-wolf on the second column. 

Before the city of Rhodes was founded in 408 B.C. (the 
year, according to Diodorus Siculus, in which the two- 
horse chariot race was added to the Olympic Festival) the 
island had three cities, Lindos, Kamiros and lalysos. I 
went to see these places with Jimmie the Turk, a local en- 
trepreneur of taxis. I didn't exactly hire Jimmie. He ap- 
peared when I got off the airport bus, announcing that he 
would drive anywhere, anytime, and explain anything he 
understood. This seemed a good offer. I accepted it and 
never regretted the deal. 

Kamiros is a windswept expanse of incomprehensible 
low stone walls, dug to the bone by archaeological teams. 
Their finds were considerable and ornament the Rhodes 
museum, but the site itself is dreary. lalysos is another mat- 
ter. It lies at the top of a fine mountain road which winds 
upward through thick woods, mostly evergreens of great 
age and size. A little earlier in the year, the needle-padded 
ground beneath these trees had been sprinkled with wild 
narcissus and lilies their dying leaves made thin yellow 
stars through the wood. The road was built by the Italians, 
with plenty of terraces where one can stop and enjoy the 
long view down across treetops, grain fields, tomato planta- 
tions, and the sea. It used to be a minor local sport to walk 
up to lalysos by a flight of moss-blurred stone steps as 
steep, and nearly as narrow, as the attic stairs in an old 
New England farmhouse. The motor road has rather taken 
the fun out of this game, but the steps are still there if any- 
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body wants to try it. They go straight up, cutting across 
every lap of the zigzagging road. 

Beautiful cypresses and the remains of a small citadel 
mark the site of the town. The Italians planked a fake 
medieval structure in the midst of things but it is fairly 
inoffensive, particularly since persons unknown have been 
stealing the flowered tiles out of the facade. This gives the 
building a suitably ancient and decrepit look. Long, lush 
grass covers the hilltop, and beyond a small evergreen 
wood there is a view down the inland valley to the south- 
west, across forest and fields and orchards and little, tile- 
roofed towns. Directly underfoot, an ankle-breaking path 
leads down to a spring, once sacred to somebody or other, 
where a few Corinthian columns still stand. 

Unlike the two dead cities on the west coast, Lindos on 
the east has survived. It lies directly on the sea, with a good 
harbor, and still functions as a fishing port. It also attracts 
a few foreign painters, who display their work in the local 
restaurants, and tourists in hordes. 

The road to Lindos runs south out of Rhodes through 
sleek suburbs where a few houses actually possess the ex- 
travagance of grass lawns. The island, though better wa- 
tered than most Greek islands, is far from awash. Keeping 
a grass lawn involves continual sprinkling, and most Rhodi- 
ans settle for the charming old Turkish device of paving 
their yards with black and white stones. The stones are 
round, all of a size, and are pounded into the ground in pat- 
terns of waves, large polka dots, or bands of Greek key de- 
sign. Gaps in the paving accommodate trees, shrubs, and 
flower beds. In addition to looking most handsome, these 
stones save water and discourage weeds* 
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Following the east coast, the road leads over low, closely 
folded ridges and past a number of villages, each set in its 
own small valley with its own distinctive scenery, for Rho- 
dians farm in groups. One town is surrounded by round, 
dark, orange trees spangled with "golden lamps in a green 
night." The next sits in a bower of light, feather-leaved 
apricot trees. Around the next, the fields are bare, brown 
dirt in which grapevines are spaced and trimmed and mani- 
cured and polished as though salvation depended on their 
health and comfort. Gray olive trees occur everywhere, of 
all sizes and shapes, from trim infants to a labyrinthine 
marvel alleged to be eight hundred years old, and as big 
around as a silo. 

Honey locust trees, fern-like puffs of greenery hung with 
bunches of white blooms resembling wisteria, fringe the 
roadside and scent the air. Ten miles out of Rhodes, another 
car is an event, but there are donkeys in plenty. Some are 
led, but most are ridden, usually sidewise, as though the 
wooden saddle frame were a chair. A young girl is sur- 
rounded by little brothers and sisters beyond counting, but 
the donkey carries them all at a brisk pace. An old woman, 
all in black and with storm trooper boots sticking out from 
under her skirt, urges on her beast with a steady flow of 
conversation and a steady drumbeat of kicks. One young 
fellow in blue jeans is riding astride. Western movies? 
Jitnmie doesn't know. 

All these people are going to work in the fields, which 
has to be done even on Easter Monday, properly a holiday. 
The towns are full of young men standing about in their 
best clothes, sharp-shouldered coats and pointed, polished 
shoes. They gossip in the middle of the street, reasonable 
enough in view of the lack of traffic, but the sight rouses 
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the old glories of the Imperial Porte in Jimmie's blood. 
"Greeks," he mutters, banging the horn to disperse these 
idlers, "they send their grandmothers to work with a pick- 
axe. A lazy lot." 

Lindos lies on and about a great pointed crag of rock. 
The modern town meaning neither medieval nor an- 
tique circles the harbor at the base of the crag. The top 
is ringed by fortifications of the Hospitallers. Inside the for- 
tifications lie the remains of the old akropolis. 

We parked in a neat paved lot at the edge of the town, 
between a pleasant restaurant overhanging the sea and a 
narrow street leading into the tangle of white, cubical 
houses which is modern Lindos. There was a fountain on 
the right, under a plane tree, where things butted up 
against the hillside and the local water peddler was loading 
up his wares. He had two donkeys and four enormous 
square tins. He filled the tins and hung them in racks on 
the animals, each donkey having a tin on either side of its 
shoulders. Then he hurried up the street with his train, and 
before Jimmie and I had arranged time and place for reas- 
sembling our expedition, he was back for more water. I 
pointed him out as a truly industrious Greek. "Ha," said 
Jimmie severely, "those donkeys do most of the work." 

Donkeys also carry visitors up to the castle. I was 
pounced on by a small, grinning, sunburnt old lady who in- 
sisted that her donkey was a miracle of courtesy and good 
humor, especially since she would lead the animal herself, 
it being too sensitive and shy to be left alone with a stran- 
ger. Perched on the hard wooden saddle with both feet bob- 
bing uselessly in the air, I observed without enthusiasm 
that the old girl had only nominal control of her beast. She 
exhorted and poked with a stick, and the donkey rambled 
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idly up the alley, sampling on the way a geranium, an 
orange peel, and the corner of a large fur rug in a pattern 
of white and green diamonds. The rug seller was particu- 
larly outspoken on the manners of this donkey. 

I was not surprised when we reached a flight of steps and 
the donkey balked. The old lady whacked furiously, the 
donkey humped and sidestepped, and I leaped into the mid- 
dle of the alley. In the name of discipline, the old lady 
wanted to fight it out; I was all for conciliation. We led the 
donkey up the steps and I got on again, astride. <c Brava," 
cried the old lady, but it was pure foolishness. The donkey 
saddle gives one no chance to grip the animal with knees 
and heels, and straddling makes it somewhat harder to get 
off in a hurry. It did seem more decent to face forward, how- 
ever, and we progressed with no trouble to the castle gate, 
where donkey traffic stops. 

Beyond the gate, a terrace dotted with trees overlooks the 
sea, already a formidable distance below. There is a scatter 
of little islands, haloed with silver on the sea side, and a 
great sweep of green-blue water. The wind rustled the trees 
and from somewhere in the stonework came a croak, like a 
hoarse tree frog. About fifty feet above this terrace is the 
main door of the castle, seemingly cut out of the cliffside. 
In fact, masonry and cliff so resemble each other that the 
eye is deceived. The door is in a man-made wall, and the 
steps leading up to it also are constructed out of large 
blocks of stone. They are barely wide enough for two peo- 
ple to pass each other. One side is open to the terrace, the 
other gives on a gap between the stairs and the cliff. There 
is no balustrade. The wind whistled meanly around my 
ankles as I climbed this long staircase, carefully sticking to 
the middle of the treads. 
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At the top, the great crusaders' hall was dusty and dim. 
A man sold tickets and postcards and pointed to a sign, 
hastily written in pencil and tacked to the frame of the 
ticket booth. "Beware of the cliff edge," it said. "Dan- 
ger." And then, in letters much larger and much less care- 
ful, DEATH. 

Down the hall, a door opened on a slope covered with 
odds and ends of stone, storage rooms, things that might 
have been stables, fragments of structures beyond any im- 
agination. A path wound through it and up to the ruins 
of the akropolis, two long flights of steps crossed by the re- 
mains of colonnades and, at the top, the columns and side 
walls of a handsome little temple. Everything rushed up- 
ward into the blue air, the stone sparkling softly in the sun, 
and seemed ready to spin off the peak and away down the 
wind. It hardly mattered that almost every stone turned 
out, on examination, to be patched with cement if not ac- 
tually made of it. Lindos is one place where the Italians 
stopped restoring at the right moment. 

A medieval wall, solid and sturdy, divides the lower lev- 
els of the steps from the cliff edge, but the litde temple at 
the top sits boldly on the edge of the drop. Its steps run at 
right angles to emptiness, and this is where the ancient Lin- 
dians evidently preferred to walk, for the stones are hol- 
lowed in a shallow path, fourteen inches from nothing. The 
place must have been delightful in summer with a cool sea 
wind blowing across the airy height, but in winter, when 
rain and sleet sweep out of the north, how they must have 
huddled into their clothes and scurried blue-toed down 
those long, freezing stairs. 

Half a dozen young Greeks appeared and shot through 
the place like spilled mercury. They had a portable radio, 
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but a howl from the custodian silenced that and they stood 
about gravely looking at things. One of these fellows 
alongside a group of columns made a nice picture and a 
useful scale. I dragged out the camera and a voice behind 
me shouted, "K6sta, K6sta, down." Kosta instantly hit the 
dirt. He was not looking to be paid. Both he and his shout- 
ing friend were kindly, hospitable fellows, absolutely con- 
vinced that a living Greek cannot be a welcome addition to 
a snapshot of historic ruins. We all peered over the wall, 
trying to take pictures of the sea gulls circling a hundred 
feet below the temple, but it was no use the light was 
wrong and getting worse, and the sky showed a tendency 
to cloud over. At home, Fd think it was going to rain. "It is 
going to rain," said Kosta. 

The old lady and her donkey were waiting for me at the 
lower gate. The beast sneered, I thought, and I managed to 
put off riding it until we got into the edge of town. Here it 
became a question of honor the old lady's or perhaps, 
since three tourist buses were just pulling into the parking 
lot, of advertising. I dutifully rode into town astride the 
little brute, but when I dismounted to negotiate for some of 
the fine oranges sold on every corner in Lindos, my guide 
became interested in the business (it was a terrible tourist- 
price swindle, nine cents for six oranges) and let go the 
string. Exit donkey. It was retrieved by the old lady, who 
could run like a hare, and brought back looking innocent 
as an angel. 

South of Lindos, following the coast, the road took us 
through a different sort of country, less hilly, with long, 
rolling fields where the workers were not grandmothers 
with pickaxes but men with tractors. Large white mules re- 
placed the donkeys, and nobody sat idling in coffee shops 
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but very old men who probably deserved a rest. Wild pi- 
geons and partridges whirred up from the edges of grain 
fields, and Jimmie assured me that this was good hunting 
country. We stopped for lunch in a small village at the far 
southern end of the island. It was a muddle of blocky, 
whitewashed buildings, like Lindos, but since it was not a 
tourist town, the whitewash was dingy and chickens 
scratched in the streets. 

They scratched under tables, too, as I found when I set- 
tled on the verandah of the restaurant, which was also the 
general store. I ordered an omelet, salad and beer and then, 
looking over the stock inside, realized from the prevalence 
of candles and kerosene that there was no electricity in 
the place. I had resigned myself to lukewarm beer when the 
proprietor brought out the coldest bottle in the world. He 
was the distinguished owner of the only gasoline-powered 
ice box for miles around. His aunt sat at the other end of 
the verandah, twisting yarn off a wooden spindle. The 
other modern wonder in this town was a small windmill 
rigged to recharge car batteries, and this was a truly local 
effort. The owner had made it himself. I admired the thing 
and Jimmie grunted disapprovingly. "You like everything. 
This is the backwoods, don't you see?" 

I told him we have backwoods at home, and we headed 
back for Rhodes along a road through grain fields and 
stony slopes where sheep grazed. Jimmie had evidently 
been thinking about the backwoods. "You mind if I got a 
lamb?" he asked suddenly. A lamb? "The kids they like 
a lamb to play in the gardens. Hard to get a good lamb in 
Rhodes. All in the butcher shop." I told him to get a lamb, 
by all means. 

The next stop was alongside a shepherd and his flock. 
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Jimmie and the shepherd talked, Jinnnie with his hands in 
his pockets and his shoulders hunched against the drizzle, 
the shepherd leaning on his staff. The gesticulating, ex- 
citable Near Easterner exists somewhere, I suppose, but not 
at the tail end of Rhodes in a spring shower. Finally, the 
shepherd trotted off, rounded up his flock, and drove it 
slowly across the road. Jimmie watched. The shepherd 
drove the flock back again. Jimmie had made up his mind. 
The two bore down on a black and white animal, grabbed 
it under the front legs, and lugged it over to the car, where 
Jimmie tied its hind feet together with a handkerchief. The 
lamb, which was no cute woolly toy but a good-sized adoles- 
cent sheep, was too frightened to make a sound. It lay gasp- 
ing, swooning like a Gothic heroine, while it was bundled 
into the front seat and rolled up, more or less, under the 
dashboard. Jimmie paid the shepherd and we set off again. 
"Nice lamb," said the owner, much pleased- No judge, I 
agreed. Nice quiet lamb. 

Five miles down the road, the lamb recovered such wits 
as it had ever owned. It also recovered its voice. "Hey," said 
the lamb, "hey, mister . . ." Jimmie shushed it. Pause. 
"Hey, mister, what . . ." Jimmie shushed harder. Long 
pause. Lamb, uncourageous but determined, "Hey, mister, 
what the hell goes on here?" 

I know it is not proper to attribute human ideas to ani- 
mals, but every nuance of surprise, complaint, bewilder- 
ment, and timid indignation possible to the speaking voice 
was in that lamb's bleat. Jimmie sighed, and turned on 
the radio. The lamb, midway through more lamentation, 
stopped to listen to a schmaltzy waltz and forgot its trou- 
bles entirely. "Likes music," announced Jimmie. He was 
right. The lamb was quiet as long as music played, but it 
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had no use for announcements in any language. We reached 
the hotel in the middle of a news broadcast, and several of 
my fellow lodgers were mildly concerned by the noises 
emerging from the car. 

When I next met the returned immigrant and his Ameri- 
can wife, they were wheeling the little boy along the water- 
front in a new blue go-cart with a fringed canopy. All 
their troubles had been settled. "We found an apartment," 
the girl announced, shouting across a traffic jam involving 
one truck, nine bicycles and a disabled motor scooter. 
"Heat, hot water, five rooms, bathroom, all new, nobody 
ever lived there before. Thirty dollars a month. Isn't that 
wonderful!" It seemed miraculous, and I wondered why all 
Rhodes didn't live in similar style. I was told that thirty 
dollars is about a month's pay for the head custodian at 
the museum. The couple had given up the idea of settling 
permanently in Rhodes. "I can't bring up my son in these 
circumstances," Joe said. "Things are slow so little op- 
portunity. What would the boy do? A farm the pottery 
works take tourists out fishing? So we'll stay six months 
and go home." 

Lack of opportunity, not laziness, explains the idling 
youths who had caught Jimmie's basilisk glance. Fishing 
and farming aside, there really isn't much to do in Rhodes 
except cater to visitors. The tourist industry is the oldest 
enterprise in the place. la Turkish times, it was a sort of 
St. Petersburg where Alexandrian merchants retired to 
spend their last years among the flower gardens and sea 
breezes. Their tombs fill the cemetery behind the delicate 
litde mosque north of MandraM harbor, where -mint and 
wild cyclamen grow among the cracked, intricately carved 
stones and the trees are almost as tall as the fragile minaret. 
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The town is well supplied with hotels and restaurants. 
There are stores that specialize in British woolens, bottle 
shops carrying the twenty varieties of liquor concocted (I 
use the word intentionally) in the Dodecanese, and any 
number of antique shops where the unwary can acquire, at 
considerable expense, articles that the Rhodians sensibly 
wish to get rid of. There is a cigarette factory. On the out- 
skirts of town, the Icarus pottery works turns out an ex- 
traordinary variety of gaily painted pieces, anything from 
a small ashtray to a dinner set for twenty-four people. 

These businesses provide quite a bit of employment but 
they cannot offer much scope for imagination or enterprise, 
since practically everything is represented as being "in the 
old Rhodian tradition" of this or that. Young people with 
spirit and ambition either leave the island or yearn to go. 

There is a fine Turkish restaurant over behind the Old 
Town, by the cigarette factory which embarrasses the 
Rhodians by making only the unfiltered kind. I got there at 
half past six, an ungodly hour by Greek standards, and the 
taxi driver routed out the proprietor by beating on the 
locked door. They did not even consider cooking until seven, 
but the man nevertheless refused to let me go and wait in 
the park overlooking the moat. He proposed to show me his 
garden. 

It was a lovely muddle of flowers and vegetables and 
trees all thrown together in less than a half acre of ground. 
The rose bushes, bearing blooms four inches across, 
grew next to the snapdragons which overhung the peppers 
and tomatoes. Onions elbowed the dahlia patch. What 
looked like squashes edged up against an apricot tree. 
There were oranges and lemons, and a large loquat tree 
stood over the pump. It was a most convenient arrange- 
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ment, for the host pulled down a bunch of pale salmon- 
colored loquats and washed them for consumption on the 
spot. In one corner of this weedless marvel of a garden 
stood an iron windmill, an honest old Kansas clanker. The 
host pointed at it with a grin and said that it was a good 
American machine. During the hot, rainless summer his 
hired man would come twice a week to irrigate the garden 
with the help of the windmill. The ground was already 
crisscrossed with neat little water channels. 

As we walked about, the man had been picking things 
a spray of roses, a couple of stalks of snapdragon, mint, 
shoots from the orange tree and a branch off a fat, shiny 
rosemary bush that stood a good three feet high. He now 
handed me the bouquet, the best-smelling thing in the 
world, and we went to view the food. 

There was an enormous variety of it and everything I or- 
dered too much because I was trying to sample every 
sausage and meat ball on the premises tasted different 
and good. While the chef fried the squid, the owner's son 
came to practice his English. The young man had the light- 
boned look of a figure in a Persian miniature, and he ad- 
mitted to no interest at all in the family's excellent res- 
taurant. The business was not to his taste. He wanted to go 
to the United States, or Canada, or South America, or Aus- 
tralia (this order of preference is close to standard through- 
out Greece). There is, he complained, too little to do in 
Rhodes and besides, he was a Turk. 

No, he didn't mean that Turks were mistreated. Not at 
all. "But there are so few of us left, it makes everything 
sad." He was attending two schools, Greek and Turkish, 
which meant that his father was making a considerable in- 
vestment in his education, and he intended to go abroad at 
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the first opportunity in the hope of making the best use of 
what he had learned. 

For all its charm, Rhodes is a way station on the road to 
some other place. 
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THE tourist liners do it neatly, arriving at each island 
on a schedule that allows the passengers to spend a 
couple of hours viewing ruins, to swim, lunch at the 
best hotel, trot through the local museum, and get back 
aboard in time to change for dinner. The regular inter- 
island packets, however, rock along at the whim of weather, 
cargo, and fate. They are usually late. The one I took out 
of Rhodes for Kos arrived on time but obligingly waited 
while a stout, pretty young woman had hysterics on the 
dock. 

Her laments attracted ship's officers, a policeman, the 
longshoremen, a crowd of friends and relatives, uncount- 
able children, and a handcart porter with bare feet and a 
sweater of coarse tobacco-brown wool. She lay on the dock, 
a small mountain of bright blue and white print, and 
wailed. A thin, dust-colored man who appeared to be her 
companion hauled her to her feet. It was a remarkable ac- 
complishment, considering their relative sizes, but useless, 
for the instant he let her go, the damsel fell flat again. 

Was she going to Australia, or to jail, or merely to 
Athens? Wherever it was, she went, for she finally made 
the mistake of fainting and was heaved aboard like a trunk 
by the hovering ship's mates. Her silky black pigtail 
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trailed on the deck, her long black eyelashes twitched 
slightly, and her expression indicated satisfaction at a really 
effective exit. The two old ladies who were seeing off a 
young kinsman bound for Brazil to make his fortune 
blinked through their tears with a mixture of envy and dis- 
approval. 

With the last passenger accounted for, we sailed in a 
roar of farewells and whistle tootings. A perky little Turk- 
ish vessel with cut-down mast and an asthmatic engine beat 
us out of the harbor, flaunting a fine carved stern rail. She 
soon left us, headed home, and we plodded north alone 
across a sea the color of frosty Concord grapes. 

The island of Kos lay low under wind and the cloudy 
afternoon light, the town strung along a sickle-shaped har- 
bor stretching between the fortress of the Knights of St. 
John at the south and the new tomato juice factory to the 
north. Two minarets rose above the flat roofs, and behind 
the town the Thills ran up in a patchwork of yellow fields and 
black cypress groves. 

A fleet of lighters buzzed out in response to the ship's 
whistle. Balancing casually on gunwales and fenders, the 
lightermen held their little boats steady against the ship 
while they collected an astonishing assortment of passengers 
and freight. Greek women make no sartorial concessions to 
ships, either because their men are great sailors or in spite 
of it. Half a dozen ladies in high heels and narrow skirts 
wavered down the gangway and were hoisted into the 
boats, their husbands bellowing advice which the lighter 
crews ignored. An old woman with wool boots poking out 
below her long black skirt leaped down the steps like a deer, 
unhampered by seven makeshift boxes. A baby carriage 
was loaded complete with infant. Mailbags, enigmatic bun- 
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dies and twenty kinds of baskets followed the passengers. 
Mounds of crates were slung out fore and aft, and the is- 
land's supply of beer came off in a lighter all to itself. 

The shipping office in Rhodes had insisted that hotel 
reservations are not necessary in Kos in early May. This 
was true, for runners from the hotels were lined up at the 
dock shouting hopefully for customers that they did not ex- 
pect to get. The hotel I picked, because it had been recom- 
mended by what I later suspected was a cousin of the man- 
ager, was flabbergasted by my arrival. The establishment 
was not really prepared for business, and the housekeeper 
was ironing sheets in the lounge. 

Small, bare, malignantly clean, the place would have 
been pleasant enough in the heat of summer, for it had a 
tree-shaded garden and the beach lay just across the road. 
But with the north wind rattling the shutters and oozing 
through the south windows and the water pump out of ac- 
tion, it offered no comfort except blankets, coffee, and an 
angel-wing begonia nine feet tall. 

The manager had no English, but he did have a map of 
Kos and a guidebook. These he laid before me, pointing 
out a passage in the book. This book was some fifteen 
years old, and the pages in question described, with pas- 
sion, the sufferings that a traveler must expect to endure 
in provincial Greek hotels. The conditions the author com- 
plained of no longer exist to any extent worth mentioning, 
for the Greek authorities, wishing to attract tourists, have 
made a great effort to ensure reasonable accommodations. I 
never found out whether my host offered me this out-of- 
date libel as an apology for his water pump, or whether 
some unwashed humorist had misinformed him as to what 
that text meant. 
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Most of the ruins around the town of Kos are late 
Hellenistic or even Roman. The remains of the forum lie 
just off the waterfront, behind a row of shops. A few col- 
umns have been disentangled from the general wreckage 
and set up on patched bases, but the place still looks like a 
dump for old rocks. Long grass, weeds, and wild poppies 
blow in the wind, thistles grow through fragments of mar- 
ble paving, little paths wander at random, and children 
play house under the slanting stones. No caretaker was visi- 
ble, and no signs forbade theft and revelry. 

A worn coat and a basket lay on the corner of some dis- 
arranged steps. Their owner was around on the other side 
of the rock pile, cutting grass with a sickle and stuffing it 
into panniers on a donkey who was busily stuffing himself. 
The man looked up, grinned, and asked, "Do you like K6s?" 
Assured that I did, he explained that he was cutting hay to 
take home to his animals. He lived a couple of miles up in 
the hills, in the Turkish village. He had worked for the Ital- 
ians during the various archaeological excavations con- 
ducted during their possession of the island I must be 
sure to visit the Asklepeion tomorrow and had enjoyed 
it. Being a Turk, he did not share the general Greek opin- 
ion of Italians. They were, he thought, good people who 
kept busy. "Things are too quiet here now no digging, 
no work, nothing. 97 Had I seen the ruined mosque and Hip- 
pocrates's tree? "Right over there very interesting 
Hippocrates planted it himself.'* 

If Hippocrates planted that plane tree, it is some two 
thousand years old, and while it looks every day of that, I 
have doubts. It stands on a low knoll in what seems to be a 
small park, but since every spare inch of the Kos water- 
front is planted with ornamental trees and flowering 
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bushes, it is hard to tell whether this section is really a 
small park or merely part of the general one. The top of the 
tree is long gone. What remains is a hugely thick trunk 
forty-six feet around, according to the guidebook with 
one layer of sagging limbs propped up by poles and cement 
piers. The arrangement is surrounded by a retaining wall, 
since the general ground level is lower than the spot where 
the tree stands. 

The whole section, park, tree, and forum, was cleared 
fairly recently. A bad earthquake knocked down the better 
part of the town in 1933, and the Italian authorities seized 
the occasion to dig out the old city. The tree, of course, 
could not be moved, and there it stands, looking, with its 
various canes and crutches, rather like a short banyan. Hip- 
pocrates not only planted this remarkable object, he held 
consultations under it, proving that the climate of Kos is in- 
deed suitable for a hospital, being exceptionally healthy 
for man, beast, and tree. 

The deserted mosque stands a little way inland, between 
tree and forum, where its minaret makes a useful landmark 
for travelers lost in that stony waste. The building is 
locked, but I climbed the steep outside stair, admiring the 
shallow carvings of rosettes and arabesques on the marble 
balustrade, and peered through the door. Fragments of col- 
ored glass clung to the window frames; pigeons had taken 
over the cornices; the floor was cracked, ridged, littered 
with fallen plaster and woodwork; and the painted pillars 
leaned tipsily. A marble structure resembling a pulpit, or- 
namented with the same delicate carvings as the staircase, 
rose out of the debris like a misplaced wedding cake. It was 
a sad sight but presumably inevitable. There are not 
enough Turks left on Kos to repair this earthquake- 
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damaged building, or to support it in addition to the second 
mosque in the center of the town. 

At seven o'clock the next morning, the repaired water 
pump sprang into action with merry screams and guttural 
curses. The wind still rattled, the sea mumbled and gib- 
bered on the stony beach, and an inexplicable clatter of cas- 
tanets arose from the street. An old farmer was riding to 
market. He wore a white boater, a dark tweed jacket, and 
the old-fashioned short, baggy trousers which look as though 
the wearer had cut holes in the corners of a wide sack, stuck 
his legs through them up to the knee, and reefed in all the 
slack over his navel and his spine. They are undoubtedly 
good trousers for riding, and the old man was astride a 
very small donkey. His bare knees, coffee-brown in the early 
sun, stuck out between boot tops and trouser bottoms. He 
carried a braided whip straight up, like a battle standard, 
and he was proceeding with the dignity of a royal proces- 
sion. Two baskets of greens were slung across the donkey's 
shoulders. 

When I asked for a taxi to drive me to the ruins of Hip- 
pocrates's hospital and medical school on the hills behind 
the town, the hotel manager was horrified. Taxi to the 
Asklepefon? Ridiculous. Come with me, he said firmly, and 
led me into the yard, where a motor scooter stood under a 
tree. 

There is a determined, eternally optimistic pedagogue 
lurking in every Greek, which leads him to believe that a 
little instruction will cure foreigners of their follies. It is 
impossible to make an idiot of oneself for any length of time 
in the country without having some Greek mention the 
fact with blunt good humor, and suggest reform. I was an 
idiot to want an expensive taxi when a cheap motor scooter 
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was at hand, as the manager explained to me with severity. 

At home, I would walk twenty miles sooner than touch 
one of these machines, but travel weakens the character. 
Bewitched by Greek rhetoric, I straddled the pillion, 
clutched the manager's coattails, and shuddered with horror 
as we reeled down the street at the suicidal speed of fifteen 
miles an hour. A little girl with an ice cream cone ambled 
into the road. A bicycle made a wide sweep to her left. The 
scooter made a wider sweep to her right. An approaching 
car stopped dead. There was no other traffic. The transport 
problem was studied with sober interest by three old fel- 
lows mending nets on the dock. They huddled in the lee of 
a blue and orange fishing boat, and all wore rough, heavy 
sweaters with geometric designs knitted into the mottled 
brown wool. It was evidently unbleached and also, proba- 
bly, no more than half washed. I saw similar sweaters shed- 
ding rain in Rhodes. 

The manager was a good guide, the kind that leads his 
charge to an object of interest and then gets out of the way. 
He showed me the small, handsome theater with the re- 
mains of dressing rooms and workshops underneath the 
tiers of seats. Off to one side lay a mosaic floor, one of the 
few still in place. The building it had belonged to was ut- 
terly gone, and the paving was overhung by a tree loaded 
with oranges and flowers. 

At its high point, the Asklepeion was an enormous com- 
plex of temples, stoas, treatment rooms, and dormitories for 
the patients. Hellenistic princes contributed buildings, the 
Ptolemies refusing to be outdone by the Seleucids, and or- 
namental colonnades eventually ran thick over three huge 
terraces cut out of the hillside. All this glory was at last up- 
set by an earthquake, and little is left beyond low stonework 
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and a fine, sweeping view over the town and the strait to the 
blunt, barren Turkish hills. A white dot on the Turkish 
coast is the town of Bodrum, a sponge-fishing center built 
more or less on the site of the great and vanished city of 
Halicarnassus. North up the strait, invisible in the flashing 
dark blue water, is the infinitesimal island of Yassi, with a 
reef off its western side. This reef has been a ship-killer 
since the beginning of navigation. Several years ago, Peter 
Throckmorton, an American traveler with a passion for skin 
diving, went out to the Yassi reef aboard a Turkish sponge- 
fishing boat, intending to indulge a casual interest in old 
pots. He found a ship graveyard, and the salvage gossip he 
picked up from his Turkish hosts led him to Cape Geli- 
donya down the coast, and the oldest wreck yet discovered. 

Mr. Throckmorton, turned archaeologist almost in spite 
of himself, was presently guiding a formal undersea expe- 
dition which brought up tools, potsherds, weapons, and 
masses of bronze ingots, the cargo of an unlucky trader that 
struck and went down like a stone about the time of the 
Trojan War. 

Chisels and broken jugs may not sound exciting to any- 
one but an archaeologist, compelled by his profession to love 
everything that is old, but a Bronze Age ship is a remarka- 
ble survival, and underwater finds are the main hope for 
retrieving any quantity of bronze sculpture. The great 
bronze Poseidon, pride of the National Museum in 
Athens, came up from the sea bottom, saved by drowning 
from being melted down for medieval hardware. He is 
much tougher, wirier, and fiercer than his marble contem- 
poraries of the fifth century, for bronze can be worked fine 
and balanced like living bone and muscle, where stone 
would break of its own weight. With so much of the best 
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classical and Hellenistic marble scattered over Northern 
Europe, the Greeks can hardly be blamed for gloating over 
their superb bronze and yearning for more. 

The business of exported antiques is a sore point all over 
the country. Athens complains of the removal of the Par- 
thenon frieze to London; Mycenae complains that all her 
golden relics have been taken to Athens. Rhodes mourns for 
sculptures and inscriptions carried home to Copenhagen by 
a Danish archaeological expedition in the days of the Turks, 
who didn't care what was lugged off provided it was paid 
for. Kos regrets the removal of mosaics to Rhodes. Mean- 
while, the ordinary citizen who finds a funeral jar when 
he starts digging a new well is quite likely to destroy the 
thing, for reporting it to the authorities (as required by 
law) will result in the upheaval of his entire farm. The well 
digging will be delayed for months, the whole place will be 
rooted up, the police will ask crossly, "Where are the gold 
coins that were in this jar?" Consequently, if the jar is not 
smashed on sight and the pieces buried, it is likely to go on 
the black market, which continues to flourish like bootleg- 
ging in Prohibition. 

Although the walls of the Asklepeion are gone, founda- 
tions stand in the thick green grass, revealing the outlines 
of oil room, steam room, and bath. Two worn black stones 
were once a hand mill for grinding drugs, and a shallow 
marble tray served as a mixing bowl for medicines. The up- 
per terrace is supported by a heavy retaining wall, broken 
by a great stairway flanked by fountains where water tin- 
kles into shallow basins fringed with ferns and spangled 
with goldfish. Hot mineral springs were the basis of the 
whole enterprise, and the hillside still whispers and rustles 
with running water. 
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A few columns have been restored on the upper level. 
Otherwise the site is open, a sweep of wind-mottled grass 
dotted with pale stone and dark cypress. We came on the 
upper section of a huge column, standing five feet high un- 
der its capital. My amateur guide waved airily at the thing 
and with no further negotiation grabbed me like a sack of 
potatoes and heaved me up to sit on it. Then, panting, he 
held out his hand for the camera. 

There is no use arguing with the conviction that all tour- 
ists like to be photographed sitting on bits of old temples. 
The Greeks have too much practical evidence to the con- 
trary. I was photographed, jumped down with thanks, and 
mentally added to my hotel bill charges for treatment of the 
manager's sprained back. 

It was a mystery to me, in fact, that the man still lived, 
but he seemed in normal health as we chugged back to 
town. I left the scooter with pleasure and retired to the mu- 
seum. 

The Kos museum is small but well designed and well 
lighted. Nothing is labeled. The man in charge spoke Ital- 
ian, slowly, clearly, and with gestures. I don't know a word 
of the language, but it was no matter. A Patagonian could 
have understood him. In addition to the usual marble divini- 
ties, the museum contains a statue of Hippocrates, repre- 
sented as a sad, overworked man with the faintly insane air 
of one listening for the voice of his god, and a little Athene 
carved out of coal. She is black and savage clearly no 
goddess to trifle with. 

Outside the museum the guide lay in wait with his terri- 
ble vehicle. We were going to a festival, he told me, insist- 
ing that we must go because, at this out-of-season date, 
there was nothing else to do on Kos. 
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The festival took place at a church, otherwise little used, 
five or six miles up a crooked, stony, rutted, single-track 
road. The scooter bounced its way among cars, buses, 
trucks, pedestrians, bicycles, and donkeys while dust rose 
in white clouds and everyone yelled greetings back and 
forth. The church proved to be a small white building with 
a barrel roof and a walled courtyard in which people were 
picnicking or dancing, both occupations occasionally tak- 
ing place on the same spot. 

There was a distinct class structure to the dancing. The 
best band, which included an accordion, had the only tree 
and a most elegant dance leader, a slender, fine-featured old 
man in a well-tailored suit and polished oxfords. He seemed 
to float an inch above the rough sunburnt grass as he led his 
line of dancers in intricate loops around the band, the tree, 
and somebody's roast lamb. Every move, from the light- 
ning, weightless shuffle of his feet to the fluttering gestures 
with the handkerchief in his free hand, was a masterpiece 
of stylized grace. 

The lesser band consisted of a fiddle, played fast and 
hard, square-dance style, and two instruments resembling 
mandolins. The dancer was another old man, wearing a 
worn tweed jacket, riding breeches, and boots. He danced 
alone, lifting his knees high and making great leaps, ankle 
slappings, heel clickings, and foot stampings. His finger 
snappings rang like gunshots. He seemed about to lose his 
balance on every bound but never did, landing and pivoting 
like a cat even when a couple of mischievous brats threw 
firecrackers under his feet. He was surrounded by a crowd 
who stamped, clapped, snapped their fingers, and yelled 
"Otipa!" 

Both dancers had glazed eyes and fixed smiles like those 
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of archaic statues, and yet the man in the suit managed to 
look gentle and worldly while Boots looked mad, sweet, 
and wicked. They were possessed, figuratively and proba- 
bly literally, by Dionysus. 

The third band had no dancers at all. Two gnarled an- 
cients sat on wooden chairs playing for their private pleas- 
ure. One had an instrument shaped like a rebec and strung 
with wire, (It is called a lyra, I was told in Crete.) He 
braced the point on his knee, wedged the head in his ear, 
and fiddled furiously with a stick bow wound with blue 
rags and hung with tiny round bells. The thing produced 
a harsh, brassy wail, not melodious but far from unpleas- 
ant and better suited to the rocky hills and the glaring 
sunlight than the purrings of the accordion. The second 
ancient clapped an accompaniment. These musicians were 
surrounded by admirers as old and gnarled as themselves, 
all too stiff or too fat to dance but vibrating with the 
strange, cranky tune that snarled back and forth over no 
more than five notes. 

The hotel man seemed to know everybody at the party. 
We drifted about and were offered a hard-boiled egg here, 
a piece of feta cheese there, a handful of olives, a drink out 
of the family wineglass. The wine was light and rather 
sweet, the olives dark and ferocious. Having collected hos- 
pitality, my guide dispensed it, passing out a formidable 
succession of beer bottles from the nearest improvised bar. 
The bar also carried cheese, olives, eggs, bread, boiled 
greens, and a bag of salt. 

Not everybody was inside the court. Between watch- 
ing the dancers and cracking eggs, I discovered that the 
crags around the church were well sprinkled with people, 
all of them seemingly determined to roost on the highest 
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rock in sight. A party of young men were noisily explor- 
ing the depths of a nearby ravine. 

By late afternoon, the party showed no signs of stopping. 
The bands still played, the dancers, freckled with splashes 
of sunlight, still circled under the tree. Two solemn boys 
stamped a duet while Boots refreshed himself with beer. 
The scooter fought for the road against a tide of late- 
comers on their way up the hill. 

Dinner at a waterfront taverna was an anticlimax, de- 
spite the management's endeavor to stir up a little action 
with the jukebox. When the contraption launched into a 
particularly soggy American ballad, a burly fisherman 
arose and pulled the plug out of the wall. He was a sensible 
fellow. The hotel manager drifted in, without his scooter, 
and ordered drinks for the house, but three rounds merely 
produced louder conversation. He was disappointed. In the 
summer, Kos holds a great dance festival, and it was evi- 
dently fixed in his mind that any visitor to Kos expects 
dancing at all hours. The fishermen would not budge from 
their chairs, arguing rightly that no dance festival was in 
progress and they were not geared up to make a tourist- 
amusing display. Since the argument showed signs of be- 
coming warm, I polished off my last crisp little fish and left. 
The hotel man refused to let me pay the bill. 

The walk back to the hotel was interrupted by three run- 
away sheep. They still wore red topknots, dyed for Easter, 
and they were cavorting under the streedamps, ropes trail- 
ing from their necks. A puffing girl chased them, steadily 
losing ground. A man walking from the other direction 
took a hand in the affair. He shooed sheep. I shooed sheep. 
Sheep took refuge in the garden of a caffeneion. The pro- 
prietor, a stout man in shirt sleeves, popped out and tackled 
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one of the dragging ropes. One sheep down, two to go, 
which they did, bounding into the caffeneion's vegetable 
patch. The owner stoned them out and the chase vanished 
up a dark alley. 

The Rhodes boat was due early, and I was awakened in 
time by the pump, once more under repair and complaining 
about it. The same man clicked by on his way to market 
with two baskets of greens. Believing the boat schedule, 
foolishness in view of my previous experience with it, I 
rushed downstairs and demanded the bill. I fully expected 
to be charged for lunch, dinner, scooter gas, and the man- 
ager's time, all of which would have been reasonable under 
the circumstances. I rather suspected that beer for the 
county would be worked into the total as well. 

The bill came to half the rate posted for the room, and 
no argument would alter it or add a single item. When I 
mentioned gasoline, the manager countered with water 
pump. It was hopeless. I gave him the trivial sum he 
wanted it was well under three dollars and went off 
to get the boat. It arrived a comfortable hour late time 
for three coffees and a view of the archaeological dump 
under the castle wall, and also time for the whole town to get 
down to the dock. 

The last I saw of Kos was the hotel manager, perched on 
a lighter, hopefully scanning the deck of the ship for an- 
other customer. It seemed to me that customers, for a ho- 
telkeeper of such unpractically hospitable habits, must be 
ruinous, but if they make him happy, may he get hundreds. 
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THE best hotel concierge in Rhodes, sure kinsman o 
Figaro, has a right to speak his mind. "Why do you 
want the night boat to Crete? You can fly there in an 
hour. This boat is slow and hot and old-fashioned and the 
schedule ha! You must be crazy to want this boat." 

Crazy or not, I held out for the boat, muttering of deck 
cabins. Figaro's eye lit with reluctant interest. He hesitated, 
torn between airborne common sense and the Greek in- 
stinct for maneuver. Instinct won. **You mean way up top?" 
The higher the better. "I'll see what I can do," said Figaro, 
"but it won't be the next boat." 

Since I didn't want the next boat, this was satisfactory. 

The ticket that finally appeared was an odd document: I 
wondered if I might perhaps be sailing under letters of 
marque. But the price was reasonable enough. It was offi- 
cially claimed that the boat would come in at midnight and 
sail in half an hour. At midnight, therefore, I had myself 
taxied to the pier, although both the concierge and the taxi 
driver protested that there was no need to move until the 
vessel was actually at the dock. They were right, of course. 

At the New Harbor, the long pier backed by freight 
and customs sheds was blazing with light and dith- 
ering with activity, but there was no sign of the ship. Her 
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approach would be signaled by the lighthouse at the end of 
the breakwater dividing the new harbor from the old. So 
far, the lighthouse had indicated nothing. A number of 
tourists scurried about, asking questions of anybody who 
looked even vaguely official, but the islanders sat gossiping 
calmly on top of their luggage. 

The taxi driver found me a baggage handler the usual 
boy, unconcernedly heaving suitcases as tall as he was 
and I sat down to wait in the dock cafg. It was full of Rhodi- 
ans, talking sleepily over small cups of coffee. Unshaded 
lights glared on scarred tables and iron-hard chairs, and the 
whole place had the penitential look of a restaurant where 
nobody ever comes by choice. 

At half past one, the blue balloon rose invisibly into the 
black sky, followed by a feeble but more practical rocket. 
There was a hoot of triumph from the waiting multitude, 
answered by a screech from the packet's whistle. She came 
around the breakwater blazing like a chandelier. Every- 
body leaped up and clutched luggage and then, observing 
that the ship's progress involved more light than speed, sat 
down again. 

Action nevertheless began. Truck engines sputtered into 
life. Loaded handcarts were trundled down the dock by old 
men with heavy sweaters, rolled-up pantlegs, and bare feet. 
The customs shed opened. 

The Rhodes customs appears to be devoted purely to 
badgering Rhodians. They all lined up and submitted their 
parcels to the officials, who rummaged earnestly among 
shirts, petticoats, cheeses, and hard-boiled eggs. At least I 
hope they were hard-boiled. Whatever contraband may be, 
tourists are not suspected of carrying it. My baggage boy 
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displayed me and the luggage to the customs man; we were 
waved by as of no interest whatsoever. 

Outside, the night shivered with noise whistles, bells, 
the clatter and creak of cranes, the bellows of the packet 
officers, the caf6 jukebox, cries of welcome or farewell, 
and conversations between passengers already aboard and 
their friends outside the dock gate. 

The deck cabin Figaro had acquired for me was on top 
of the world, a neat white box behind the wheelhouse, 
reached by its own small catwalk. It had a window looking 
aft into the energetic tangle of cranes, and a door giving, 
via the catwalk, straight on the sea. I thought then, and sus- 
pect still, that one of the ship's company had been dislodged 
from it. 

These splendid quarters had one eccentricity. The key 
locked the door from the outside only, and when unlocked 
the door refused to stay latched. I found a bell, and the stew- 
ard appeared with remarkable speed, considering the sur- 
rounding confusion. He solved my problem by removing 
the key. I pointed out that the door now wouldn't shut at all. 
The steward shrugged. "No matter. Nobody comes up 
here." 

This seemed likely enough. I found a piece of string to 
anchor the door against swinging, and went to bed in the 
dark. 

Loading continued, noisily, until some time after three, 
when two final squeals of the whistle announced that we 
were under way. It was a warm night, overcast and starless. 
The after deck, with the cranes out of action and the 
hatches closed, was taken over by deck passengers, who 
clustered in heaps against anything that would prop a spine. 
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Once we passed the lighthouse, most of our lights were 
turned off, and the ship, suddenly quiet and shadowy, 
moved evenly across an almost motionless sea. The engines 
purred. Water rustle and wood mutter filled the cabin, and 
next door on the bridge voices exchanged mathematical con- 
versation, "SarSnda" in the bass echoed by a dutiful tenor 
"Sarnda" and the slap of a hand on the wheel. We seemed 
to be on forty all night. 

My cabin proved, by daylight, an almost scandalous lux- 
ury. I could lounge on the bunk and watch the fire-blue wa- 
ter beyond the open door, or sunbathe on the catwalk, or 
read in the shade of the deckhouse eaves. Forward down a 
few steps lay the first-class deck, small and exclusive. Some 
unauthorized juveniles with an accordion were driven from 
it by the captain in person and fury. But this deck was not 
so versatile as my catwalk, being dead in the eye of the sun 
as we ambled west across the placid sea. 

The ship docked at an island composed of brown, tree- 
less crags and a port where all the larger buildings were 
empty shells. The unglassed windows in their facades gave 
straight on the barren rocks behind. There was much busi- 
ness in this odd place, however; goods were hustled off, and 
crates and passengers were hustled aboard. The island 
passengers included an old woman and a girl in costumes 
of subdued but decisive chic. Their heads were intricately 
wrapped in scarves. They wore long, dark, coadike over- 
dresses with heavy embroidery inside the bottom of the 
sleeves and slit side seams which revealed more embroidery 
lining the skirts. The girl had turned back her cuffs and fas- 
tened the front corners of her coat at the back of her waist, 
the better to display this glory. Below their cream-white un- 
derskirts small brown boots appeared, the seams up the heel 
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emphasized with colored stitching and a large blunt ar- 
rowhead. Gray aprons edged with some supernormal form 
of f eatherstitching were tied over the whole rig. 

I was entranced by these clothes and sat on the catwalk 
steps surreptitiously sketching them. The women were by 
the forward rail, gazing out to sea, but they presently be- 
came aware of my occupation. The older one came up, 
rubbing her fingers together and transferring them signifi- 
cantly to her apron pocket. Since I had neither asked her to 
pose nor caused her any inconvenience, I said no. She 
launched on what sounded like a philippic. I offered her a 
cigarette. Thunderstruck, silent with amazement at such 
stupidity, she backed off and sat down in her deck chair. 

A Greek who had watched the whole thing sidled up and 
asked, "Why did you offer the old woman tobacco?" Well 
nothing else handy, and money for not posing is black- 
mail. He took this amiably and asked to see the sketchbook. 
It was handed around, with undeserved complimentary mur- 
murs, and reached my sulky model. I wouldn't have blamed 
her for tossing it overboard, but she looked, chuckled, and 
turned to grin at me, all complaint apparently forgotten. 

Her clothes, my Greek acquaintance now explained, be- 
long exclusively to one hill town in Karp&thos, the island 
we had just left. He couldn't tell me what goes on in this 
town, but the construction of their wardrobes must oc- 
cupy a good deal of the inhabitants' time. The boots alone 
were masterpieces. 

The ladies left us at the next stop, another bald, hilly is- 
land where we anchored while beer, crates, and people were 
lightered off and on to the rocky shore. There were sudden 
loud shouts of woe. The ship was drifting, for the anchor 
had gone down and separated itself from the chain. The 
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drift could be controlled by the engines, but where was the 
anchor? 

Buckets with glass bottoms were produced, and all the 
lighters, plus one ship's boat, anchor-hunted furiously 
among the rocks. One man rowed while another, seemingly 
hanging by his toes like a squirrel upside down on a tree, 
leaned over the gunwale to peer through the glass into the 
blur of limestone and weed. 

Time passed. The schedule was long forgotten. The lit- 
tle boats crisscrossed around us like bird dogs checking a 
field, and at intervals the captain hauled on the line that 
blew the whistle. The first-class passengers, most of us 
dour Northerners, wondered silently what good he thought 
the noise would do. After a particularly loud blast, he de- 
veloped English; leaning over the bridge rail, he told us, 
"No help, but it shows we're still interested." 

Luck or the whistle finally worked. The anchor was lo- 
cated and repossessed, after vast splashings, with a grap- 
ple, and we sailed on into the afternoon sun. There now be- 
gan agitation about the time. The packet was due in Hagios 
Nikolaos before six to meet a bus for Iraklion. Would we 
make it? Merry laughter from the captain. We might make 
it by eight. Would there be another bus? Certainly not. But 
Hagios Nikolios isn't a bad place. You can just as well drive 
up to Irklion in the morning. 

That ended that, except that he was wrong on several 
points. Hagios Nikolaos was a dim-lit rockpile manned by 
ghosts; we made it after nine; and the bus had waited. 

The travelers for Iraklion joyously dragged luggage 
up the long, narrow dock and hurled themselves and bags 
into a tin-can vehicle. We were six, all aliens: an English- 
woman, an American couple, two young men from the 
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United States air base outside Iraklion, and me. We were 
the only passengers. 

The driver got aboard and counted the house. He sadly 
got off again, and a hissing argument began under the bus 
windows. The Air Force men, veteran island travelers 
through a passion for skin diving, eavesdropped and re- 
ported trouble imminent. Six passengers were an unprofita- 
ble number; the bus company was not about to butcher its 
elephant for one cutlet, ^o sweat," they told us. The Air 
Force would cope. We began dragging out bags. 

A taxi was acquired. The driver, a gray blur in the dark, 
named a price. "Po, po, po," cried the Air Force, indicat- 
ing incredulity and disapproval of highway robbery. "That 
is too much," said the bus driver sternly. The taximan ac- 
cused him, I believe, of treason and xenophilia, but the 
price came down to three hundred drachmas for the party. 
This worked out to less than two dollars a head for some 
thirty miles. 

Driver, six passengers, untold bags, and two fish spears 
were sardined into the old coup6, which sagged and sighed 
pitifully. The driver produced and swallowed two pills, and 
then, with cheers from the bus driver, the shipping agent 
and the half-dozen loafers who had assisted the entire trans- 
action with their presence, we lurched uphill into darkness. 

Hagios Nikolaos is a small harbor on the northeast cor- 
ner of Crete. It lies wedged between the sea and the range 
of hills that follows the northern coast, and the only way 
out of it is up. We continued to go up. We passed three 
churches, at each of which the driver crossed himself. When 
we reached something resembling a level the taxi stopped. 
The driver got out, crossed himself, examined the radi- 
ator and encouraged it, and took two more pills. 
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The headlights revealed him as a sad, dumpy little man 
with droopy trousers and a pug-dog face. Why this speci- 
men was out earning a living, I do not know, for he should 
have been protected in a museum; I never saw anybody 
else remotely like him in Crete. The Air Force diagnosed his 
misery as dyspepsia and added a general warning. 'They 
have a quaint local habit here. When they meet another car, 
they turn off the lights." Why? The boys shrugged. "Must 
have learned it from the Germans during the war." The 
tone implied that this was the standard explanation of any 
Cretan vagary. (Turning off the headlights on meeting an- 
other car is not a uniquely Cretan whimsy, however. The 
habit flourishes all over the Peloponnese, and drivers lacking 
nerves of steel get off the roads soon after sundown. ) 

We proceeded up another mountain, met a car and 
passed it in maniac darkness, paid tribute to several 
churches and stopped in a small, tree-lined town square to 
refill the radiator. The driver took two more pills. We be- 
gan to feel conscience-stricken. The poor man is seriously 
91. He shouldn't be driving around in the middle of the 
night. The Air Force was unmoved. He's overcharging us, 
and how would he pay for his pills without business? Be- 
sides, he has to get to Iraklion anyway; that's why he took 
the job. 

The road continued wildly up and suddenly down with 
nothing to be seen on either side but velvety blackness. 
Once a cluster of small lights appeared, evidently very far 
below to the right. Fishing village, said the Air Force. How 
far down there? "Far enough. This is a beautiful drive in 
daylight, but after dark it's better not to think about it." 

We all fell silent and thought about it until the lights of 
the base showed up flat as a rug. The boys extracted their 
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gear and vanished. We lumbered on into Iraklion, which 
seemed to be a dreary, empty, half-lighted, half-paved out- 
post of nowhere. The dingy hotel had never heard of my 
reservation but located an empty room in which I went 
grumpily and unwashed to sleep. 

Iraklion in the morning was another town entirely. The 
street shone with water as each establishment washed down 
its sidewalk. Bicycle bells rang, a flag snapped in the 
breeze, and the hotel had activated its hot-water system. 
My balcony proved to be on the south side, with a view 
over neighboring roofs clear to Mount Ida, silver with snow 
against the sun-bleached sky. 

Iraklion is a disorderly little city. It was founded by 
Arab pirates in the fourth century and what stands today is 
the battered survivor of Venetian defense against the Turks, 
Turkish defense against the persistent and bloody rebel- 
lions of the Cretans, and German assault upon everybody. 
The place is not handsome (one guidebook goes so far as to 
claim that the Morosini fountain is the only object worth 
looking at outside the museum), but it is interesting and 
friendly. The Cretans rather cultivate a reputation for fe- 
rocity, but they are as ready as any other Greeks to help a 
bewildered traveler; and bewilderment is easy in Iraklion, 
for the place is a maze. Crooked streets lead suddenly into 
unexpected parks and plazas, or into the market district, 
where fruits and vegetables are displayed like jewels below 
a frieze of lamb carcasses and dead rabbits, or into the 
brassworkers' quarter, where dark sheds spout cascades of 
sparks and a continuous light tingle of beaten metal. An al- 
ley off the fountain square is lined on both sides with res- 
taurants serving good Cretan food. Antique and local craft 
shops cannily follow a route leading from the hotel dis- 
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trict past the Tourist Police to the post office. On quiet after- 
noons, a postal clerk teaches lady tourists to count in 
Greek, on their fingers. 

Although Crete is a great tourist attraction, thanks to the 
Minoan remains unearthed by Sir Arthur Evans at Knossos 
and to subsequent archaeologists working all around the is- 
land, the Cretans do not treat their visitors with the cotton- 
wool courtesy of Rhodes (one of the oldest tourist traps in 
Europe) or the scholarly earnestness of the mainland. The 
tourist in Crete seems to be catalogued as an indolently un- 
employed archaeologist a person who can shift for him- 
self and, given time and elbowroom, will. The Tourist 
Police had under the desk a pile of pamphlets describing 
bus trips to the Dictean Cave (not running people kept 
spraining their ankles) ; Phaestos (you'll have to find some 
friends to make up a load they won't go with less than 
five) ; Knossos and Mallia (they're on the city busline) . 

Encouraged by this indifference to business on the part 
of the law, I became a criminal. Around a corner in the 
curio-shop section was a window given to coins and ikons. 
Ikons are beyond my comprehension, but the coins looked 
so aggressively unattractive that they couldn't be serious 
merchandise. Still, there they were. They must be bait. I 
would attempt to acquire an illegal antiquity. 

The shop housed a genial old fellow and three girls who 
were, like many of the girls in Iraklion, long-legged, sloe- 
eyed replicas of the ladies in Minoan frescoes. The shop 
owner made a fierce attempt to sell me an ikon. He pointed 
out that Cretan ikons have, in addition to the virtues of age 
and beauty, a distinguished if tenuous connection with the 
work of El Greco. He exhorted me to go and see the work 
of El Greco's teacher in a nearby church. He dove into the 
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cellar to bring up a particularly fine specimen of ikon, to 
my eye, an old board impenetrably varnished with layers of 
rich umber. When I finally got a word in, I repudiated all 
interest in ikons. There was a long silence. 

"Weaving?" suggested one of the girls. "Silver?" sug- 
gested another. 

Coins were the idea. We looked at them for ten minutes 
but all were uninteresting lumps. "Of course," sighed the 
merchant, "the government forbids export of the fine ones." 
What a pity. Heart set on a really lovely bit of silver. Pause 
while we all turned over mildewed pennies. "I do have a 
few more in back," he murmured. 

We retired to the rear of the shop, behind a curtain. One 
girl lounged in the front door, looking down the street. One 
leaned on the counter, looking up the street. The third stood 
at my shoulder with her eye to the crack in the curtain. The 
boss sat down at his desk and with a bit of puffing opened a 
drawer concealed in the neighborhood of his left foot. 

The coins he brought out were quite different from the 
stock on display. Satiny old silver or slippery electrum, they 
were ornamented with delicately modeled heads of god- 
desses, heroes, long-dead kings, and they carried, worn 
but still legible with a little goodwill, the names and arms 
of once powerful cities. It took a long time to choose, but I 
finally left with one in my pocket, having repulsed a last 
resurgence of the ikon campaign. 

The whole thing was too neat and easy; I was positive 
that I had bought a fake. Possibly I had, but it was some 
reassurance to find similar coins openly on sale in Athens 
for the same price. I prefer to believe that I got a free the- 
atrical performance. 

On Saturday evening, all Iraklion turned into a theatri- 
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cal performance, on two stages. The park beside the 
seum, a quiet, unpretentious oval area bounded on the town 
side by restaurants, caf6s and cinemas, and fraying off in 
the opposite direction down a slope to the eastern suburbs, 
was suddenly overrun with people. In the afternoon, the 
place had been almost deserted- I sat writing letters under 
a tree, using one chair for me, one for a handbag, and one 
for a footstool. Nobody had paid the slightest attention to 
my greed. An old man with a flat shallow basket stopped 
and tried to sell me a bag of pistachio nuts. His price was 
fantastic. "Po, po, po," I told him. "No." 

"You buy them," said the old man sternly, "because they 
are the best." Overwhelmed by his English, which had 
clearly been learned with some effort, I bought them. They 
were indeed the best pistachio nuts such as I never 
found before or after. I even pursued him and bought an- 
other bag, and at nine o'clock was out looking for him 
again. 

The pistachio man was not in the park, but a great many 
other people were. Every chair was taken and latecomers 
prowled seatiessly. Waiters, clapped at from six directions 
at once, ran back and forth with wild eyes and flying hair, 
inexorably delivering the wrong orders. Little boys played 
king of the castle on the band stand. Little girls, squealing, 
chased each other among the tables. The youths and maid- 
ens of Iraklion, meanwhile, paraded slowly around the 
edge of the park. It was not quite the formal paseo, where 
the sexes always move in opposite directions, but it came 
dose. The girls, immaculately starched and pressed, their 
waists pinched to nothingness by wide, glittering belts, 
their thick, dark hair piled in turrets and steeples that 
would have startled Marie Antoinette, moved in general to 
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the left. The boys, subdued in ties and jackets, moved in 
general to the right. There was a great deal of chattering 
and giggling and frequent trips, by the young ladies, to 
the tables where their parents sat supervising the perform- 
ance. Chaperonage is still taken seriously in Crete, to the 
disgust of the fellows at the air base. 

The other center of activity was around the Morosini 
fountain. Whole families sat chatting at tables on the side- 
walk, a crowd on the whole quieter and more expensively 
dressed than the little butterflies around the park. The chil- 
dren of these prosperous citizens were roly-poly muffins 
clothed in a sort of modernized Lord Fauntieroy style. They 
had little to do but walk sedately around the fountain and 
were naturally delighted when a diversion appeared. 

This was a pair of street musicians, very thin, very sun- 
burnt and dressed in ragged, dun-colored fragments of 
clothing. The singer was a boy who looked about ten but 
must have been older, for his voice was a thoroughly adult 
baritone bellow. His accompanist was an old man with a 
lyra that strange, harsh, twang and whine stringed in- 
strument that I had heard on Kos. The old man sat on a 
chair and played an insane, tuneless music. The boy stood 
beside him and shouted the noise could not be called 
singing a wild, sad melody that moved around the 
sound of the lyra but never coincided with it. The old man 
stared humbly into space, but the half-naked boy faced his 
audience with a black, brilliant, contemptuous stare. 

Around this apparition from the hills the little townies 
clustered like piglets at a trough, their faces shining with 
envious admiration. Their parents paid the dangerous crea- 
ture well to go away. 

A map of Crete with every archaeological site marked on 
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it is a discouraging prospect. It would take years to see 
them all, and a number are sheer primeval chaos to the un- 
trained eye. Frustrated by the inaccessibility of the sacred 
caves, I settled for Mallia, which I had always heard ac- 
cented on the last syllable. Cross-questioning of the Tourist 
Police now revealed that Cretans pronounce the place with 
the accent on the first syllable and a rather short "i." 

How, then, did the mispronunciation become current? 
The answer was, I think, another aspect of Crete's easygo- 
ing view of anybody with a shovel. "It's the French," I was 
told. "They've been digging there for years and they can't 
pronounce it any other way. We don't like to keep remind- 
ing them." 

Mallia, no matter how pronounced, lies in a rich coastal 
farming area about twenty miles east of Iraklion. The bus 
line officially ends at a town a mile short of the ruins, but 
when tourists board the bus, the driver habitually delivers 
them to the old palace. Getting back, however, is the trav- 
eler's own responsibility. 

The palace at Mallia is close to the sea and was probably 
a bit closer in its time of prosperity. It is still convenient to 
combine swimming and a beach picnic with a view of the 
ruins, which consist of low stone walls arranged in sur- 
prisingly small squares and rectangles around two paved 
courts. These walls, one discovers by earnest study of vari- 
ous diagrams, are mostly the remains of foundations. 
Earthquake, fire and time have pretty well destroyed all 
the superstructure of the building, which involved a great 
deal of wood and plaster. Only the stronger underpinnings 
are left. It is not, happily, necessary to believe that the lords 
of Mallia lived in these cubbyholes. James Walter Gra- 
ham, in The Palaces of Crete, attributes to Mallia upper 
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stories well lighted by open colonnades on the courts and at 
least one outside window. 

At one side of the ruins, under an open shed, the cur- 
rent diggings were waiting for the arrival of summer and 
the French archaeological team. Wires on pegs divided the 
area into squares, and it seemed probable, from the various 
levels of ground, that progress in each square proceeded in- 
dependently. Wonderful things have been unearthed at 
Mallia including, from a tomb in the neighborhood, the 
gold pendant in the shape of two bees and a honeycomb 
which is one of the more spectacular items in the IraMion 
museum. (The least spectacular things in the Iraklion mu- 
seum are pieces that any other museum would brag itself 
silly over. ) 

Looking down at that dense, dry dirt, it was hard to be- 
lieve that anything but a pebble could survive in it, yet 
archaeologists have retrieved, from luckily protected caches, 
intact vases, gold jewelry of a wonderful, feathery deli- 
cacy, and the clay images of little ladies flourishing snakes 
which still, in their glass museum cases, exude an incom- 
prehensible impression of power. 

The walk back to town and the bus line took me past a 
succession of farms with gardens, olive and grape orchards, 
hay fields, strawberry beds and banana plantations. The 
bananas of Mallia are pale yellow and only four or five 
inches long, but they have the flavor and texture of the 
finest red bananas. Quite a few people were working in the 
fields, always in groups, or resting under light brush pavil- 
ions put up against the ferocious sun. The soil in this dis- 
trict is good but requires irrigation, and the whole plain is 
thickly dotted with windmills for pumping water. They 
have long spidery arms, each carrying a small triangular 
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sail at the tip, and the landscape is alive with these white, 
arching banners. There are supposed to be over a thou- 
sand mills around Mallia; I didn't count, but I believe it. 

In the first dooryard I passed, a man and woman were 
conducting water through a channel among the vegetables. 
They straightened up, bowed, said "Good day," and re- 
turned to their hoes. Everybody on the road or within 
speaking distance of it went through the same courtly ma- 
neuver with one exception. I had got so into the spirit of 
the game that I spoke first, to a crop-haired tomboy on a 
large mule. She was so astonished at hearing Greek, even 
of the rudimentary sort, from a foreigner, that she clapped 
heels to the mule and bolted back down the road to report 
the phenomenon at the top of her lungs. Her companions 
were older and refused to be surprised, merely trotting up 
to warn me against sunburn. 

All these girls rode astride, a thing I never saw in Rhodes 
and met with only once on the mainland, where the rider 
was a child. I never saw a Cretan woman working alone in 
a field, either, but Crete, as the islanders are proud to ad- 
mit, is another country. 

The bus for Knossos was based in a small square a block 
from the hotel, an area devoted to fruit stands and bicyde 
repair shops. There was no problem of communication 
with the driver, although a foreigner who didn't want to go 
to Knossos might have trouble, any other destination being 
inconceivable. 

The bus rattled out the east end of town and turned 
south through suburbs that widened imperceptibly into 
farm country. It dumped me off at Knossos, end of the 
line. It was, precisely, a wide place in the road, which con- 
tinued into the southeast hills, where an aqueduct soared 
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over the valley on elegantly high, narrow arches. I was 
told, on unreliable authority, that it is the only aqueduct 
ever built by Greeks. 

On the west side of the road, three or four small inns 
crouched in the lee of a low ridge. They were overhung by 
trees and surrounded by vine-covered trellises, and looked 
cool and comfortably shady. The east side of the road 
spread into a parking lot, a curio shop, a ticket gate, and 
some rising ground topped by a grove of black pine trees. 
In the distance, across what was evidently a wide, shallow 
valley, rose pale brown hills striped with the dull green of 
olive trees and now and then a black tick indicating a sur- 
viving cypress. Although the hills of Crete are barren and 
stony above the cultivated land, the Cretans claim that their 
island was heavily forested until the Turks lost a fleet and 
rebuilt it with Cretan timber. 

Behind the grove, at the end of a tree-shaded walk up 
the slope, lie the ruins of Knossos. There is a plinth in 
honor of Evans and beyond it, across a wide stretch of 
paved ground, the west facade of the palace rises like a 
low, yellow, irregular fence. Raised paths resembling little 
causeways lead southeast and northwest, for there is no en- 
trance in the body of this west front. To the south, remains 
of roofless walls tumble away down the slope; at the north, 
a row of trees marks the route of the sunken road leading up 
to the northern gate. 

This is my first and last attempt to orient the reader on 
the layout of Knossos, for all the traditional connotations 
of the word labyrinth are inadequate to express the confu- 
sions of Daedalean architecture. The various maps pro- 
vided by guidebooks look reasonable but prove unsatisfac- 
tory because they can account for only one level; in fact, 
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what with restorations and the slope on which the palace 
was built, there are at least five levels, although they never 
occur simultaneously. I believe that by patrolling the place 
eight hours a day for a week, one might get all these stair- 
cases, light wells, halls, rooms, cellars, ramps, and courts 
firmly fixed in one's mind, plus a file on what is old stone 
and what is Evans's ingenious steel and cement fakery. 
Without such thoroughness it is possible to say only that the 
surviving palace consists of innumerable small rooms ooz- 
ing out from the edges of a rectangular central court, the 
long a*T3 of which runs north and south, and that the whole 
complex stands on a slope dropping sharply from west to 
east. Even in its best days, when the upper stories stood in- 
tact and the outer walls glittered with slabs of pale gray, 
crystalline gypsum and the rooms of state were bright with 
frescoes, the House of the Double Axe cannot have been an 
easy place to navigate. 

I found the ruins full of surprises. A corridor that ought, 
by all rules of reason, to have led into the main court, 
landed me among the magazines, where long narrow stor- 
age chambers ran off at right angles from the corridor. The 
side chambers were dark and full of surly echoes that mum- 
bled among the ranks of huge storage jars. These jars were 
higher than my head and elaborately decorated with pat- 
terns incised in the red clay, although they were purely 
functional objects and must rarely have seen the light of 
day. Evidently the makers of seven-foot-tall jars were proud 
of their work, whether anybody else saw it or not. A shal- 
low trench ran the length of each magazine and ended in a 
well, I suppose to catch the contents of broken or leaking 
jars. Wine could have been siphoned out of these mon- 
strous containers easily enough, but they must have been 
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terrible work to fill. I have since read, with relief, that a 
stool for climbing has been found in the storage rooms of 
another Minoan structure. 

This makes sense, for the Minoans took comfort and 
convenience much to heart. I walked for some time along 
an awkwardly narrow, paved path only to discover, through 
a gap in the flagstones, that it was not a path. I was follow- 
ing a drain, and maidenhair fern grew in the empty runnel 
under the stones. Inquisitive, I pursued this and other 
drains for a couple of hours, unable to find where one con- 
nected with another or any clue to which way the water ran. 
In the presumable absence of pumps, it must have been 
controlled by gravity but where did the supply come in? 
I never found out, but I came upon bathrooms and a fine as- 
sortment of ferns, moss, small flowers, and nameless green- 
ery. 

There has been much testy and learned discussion of the 
propriety of Evans's restorations, on which he lavished 
thought, his personal fortune, and the services of a good 
architect. From the point of view of an ordinary visitor there 
can, I think, be no question at all; the place would be a 
meaningless jumble of rubble without Sir Arthur's recon- 
structions. They do not extend over the whole site and, 
where they do exist, are based on careful study of the fallen 
stone and fragments of decayed or burned timber found by 
the excavators. Except for the roof, clapped over a consid- 
erable area around the central court with the sensible in- 
tention of preventing winter rains from starting the process 
of ruin all over again, most of the place remains pretty much 
as the diggers f ound it. 

The restored sections where cement walls have been 
raised and painted to resemble plaster, and steel beams 
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and cement columns have been camouflaged as wood 
are open and honest fakes. Only an idiot could be deceived 
by most of them, and they provide an understanding of the 
building's original structure that no one but an expert ar- 
chaeologist could derive from a mere lattice of stone walls 
and those mostly the walls of cellars and workshops. 
Even in the restored sections, the stonework paved 
floors, lower wall panels, benches, and thresholds is fre- 
quently genuine, and one is continually walking on soft, 
shimmering gypsum which suffers badly from modern 
shoes. 

There has been some restoration of frescoes as well as 
walls, and here a certain reservation of enthusiasm is pos- 
sible. It is helpful to know that the inner walls of the palace 
were painted, larger than life, with charging bulls, hand- 
some youths, and waves, fish, and flowers, and that these 
ornaments were outlined in black and brilliantly colored in 
blue, red, white, and yellow. There is, oddly, very little 
green. But the style in which the reproductions have been 
done is that of architectural drawing every line hard 
and clean, unambiguous as a straight razor. The Minoan 
frescoes, surviving in fragments in the Museum of Ar- 
chaeology, were drawn with a blurring line, which must 
have produced a softer effect and was certainly capable of 
subtle suggestions of modeling that Evans's copyist never 
achieved. 

Leaving the young prince (reconstructed, like all the 
paintings at Knossos) with the feather headdress, I wan- 
dered down a staircase into the central court and shortly 
found myself in the room with griffins on the wall. One side 
opens, through a pillared anteroom, into the court, broiling 
hot in the sun. The room itself is cool, like a cave. There is a 
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flight of steps to the left, leading down into a pit; columns 
above a stone bench give a view down into this area. Op- 
posite, against the right wall, stands a stone chair, so shaped 
that its origin in a wooden model is obvious. The wall 
straight ahead is lined by another stone bench and broken 
by a single door. 

Evans thought the room had a religious purpose (it's 
only fair to mention that he thought almost any room at 
Knossos had a religious purpose ) , and no one has seriously 
disagreed with him. Certainly there is something a little 
eerie about the place. Light from the upper stories falls into 
the dry well and reflects dimly into the room, blurring the 
restored frescoes to a convincing Minoan subtlety of draw- 
ing. The great pale griffins sit in improbable flowery fields, 
heads arrogantly raised, peering down at the trespasser 
who dares to sit on "the oldest throne in Europe." 

That was what the guide called it, leading in a party of 
tourists. By this time, I was sitting on the floor with the 
sketchbook, cursing Evans's beams, which seemed to defy 
the laws of perspective. The guide was a tall, thin young 
man with a pipe and a cavalry moustache. He also had the 
startling violet-blue eyes that occur, now and again, in 
bronzed Cretan faces, and an actor's voice, effortlessly mu- 
sical and resonant. 

The tourists, invited to try the throne, shied off in dis- 
may and settled on the benches like starlings on a tele- 
phone wire. Unsurprised, the guide enthroned himself and 
launched into the tale of Theseus, gesturing now and then 
with the empty pipe. The story had obviously been com- 
posed with care, although not actually memorized, and he 
told it well, dwelling on the distress of Athens, the excite- 
ment of Theseus's voyage to Crete, the dark terrors of the 
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labyrinth with its monstrous occupant, the beauty and gen- 
erosity of the princess Ariadne. The performance was not 
exaggerated it was good storytelling by a man who re- 
spected a great legend and gave time and thought to telling 
it well. 

There was a sad irony in the situation. The guide, by the 
look of him a Minoan of the old thin-waisted, long-limbed 
stock, perched on the throne of Minos, surrounded by the 
ruins of a great civilization. In the second millennium be- 
fore Christ, this civilization produced goldwork unbettered 
in its day (and seldom since); sophisticated pottery; carved 
stone vessels alive with active, beautifully composed 
scenes; bronze weapons inlaid with hunters, warriors, ani- 
mals in gold and silver. It built great palaces, traded all 
around the eastern Mediterranean, and taught manners to 
the newcome northern states on the Greek mainland. And 
the guide was telling the story of an Athenian hero, a story 
which, if it has any bearing on reality at all, must repre- 
sent the defeat of the native Cretan dynasty by the piratical 
mainlanders. There is no other story to tell. Not a word of 
identifiable Cretan myth has survived. 

Evans began digging in Crete with the intention of de- 
ciphering the signs on old Cretan seals as soon as he found 
enough examples to work on. He found instead a palace 
and a forgotten civilization, and in working on this trove 
never got further with the writing than the identification of 
two types called, for convenience, Linear A and Linear B. 
He was hardly dead when younger scholars pounced on the 
dried-clay tablets carrying this writing. Linear B was 
quickly cracked by the British code specialist Michael Ven- 
tris, and it proved to be antique Greek, the same language 
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found on similar clay tablets at Mycenae and Pylos on the 
mainland. 

There went Evans's claim that the Cretans were a unique 
and mysterious race. At least for the last two centuries of 
her glory, Crete was ruled by well-greaved Achaeans from 
the mainland. They may have dressed and worshiped and 
married in Cretan style, as the Ptolemies later learned the 
manners of Egypt, but they kept their books decently, in 
Greek. And bookkeeping is all that the Linear B tablets 
have yielded so far or are ever likely to yield. Who would 
write poetry on a clay block if papyrus were available? And 
why wouldn't it be available in a state that traded regu- 
larly with Egypt? Papyrus burns. Knossos, like the other 
Cretan palaces excavated so far, was burned. Linear A, 
the older language of the two, has not been officially de- 
ciphered, but there is no reason to think that it will cover 
anything but olive oil and horse furniture when it becomes 
readable. There is no story to tell at Knossos but the legend 
of the men who conquered it. 

Ariadne was deserted at Naxos; Aegeus leaped into the 
sea. The guide wound up his tale with a fine balance of 
tragedy and triumph, while the tourists wiggled their toes, 
baked from hours of tramping over hot stone, and made no 
response at all. But the story hooked me. When the son of 
Homer had gathered up his audience and led it off to view 
the theatral area (so called because it is a very ambiguous 
sort of theatre) at the north gate, I looked at my sketch and 
found a shadowy Minotaur standing in the black inner 
doorway. I had no recollection of drawing him. 
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THE Athenian airport is neat, new, overcrowded and 
noisy as a battlefield. The importance of officials is 
determined, apparently, by lung power: the louder 
the roar, the more formidable the roaring authority. Only 
porters speak at normal conversational pitch. 

Despite the racket, which is increased by the screams of 
travelers who see their bags vanishing in what looks like 
the wrong direction, affairs are conducted with courtesy and 
dispatch, tourists, papers and suitcases being miraculously 
reassembled aboard a stout little bus which bears them into 
town free of charge. The Athens airport, in fact, is a sound 
example of Greek methods in general. Almost any Hellenic 
enterprise involves a great deal of noise, a vast amount of 
running back and forth, and the illusion of random im- 
provisation. Beneath the disorderly surface, efficiency and 
good sense function undisturbed and everything flies or 
rolls on schedule. ( Sailing is another matter. ) 

The bus, well packed with passengers, leaned slightly to 
port because everybody was trying to see the Akropolis. 
There were murmurs of apprehension. Athens is a good- 
sized modern city, sprawling from the docks at Piraeus 
across a shallow scoop of plain into the Mia north of the 
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harbor. Would the Akropolis look trivial in the midst of this 
metropolis? 

It's the metropolis that looks trivial, a muddle of build- 
ings stretched like a faded rug below the great upthrust of 
rock. The Akropolis strongly resembles a mesa, and one of 
respectable size. The Parthenon stands on the highest point 
of this plateau, scaled to the rock itself rather than to the 
human builders, an immense sand-gold crown which 
dwarfs all the modern city. Even the new Hilton hotel, a 
lump of a thing rising inexplicably higher than the Athen- 
ian building code allows, remains insignificant. 

The impulse to rush off at once to the Parthenon is almost 
irresistible but should be restrained. The night of a full 
moon is the time to make acquaintance with the place. 
Meanwhile, there lies modern Athens, a bustling mixture 
of the old, the new, the beautiful and the unexpected. It is 
not dependent on the wanderings of Selene for its style, 
since it cannot afford to cultivate any in the shadow of the 
glorious past. 

Arriving without reservations, I appealed to the airline 
office for a hotel* The young man in charge of baggage, 
tickets and bus parking yelled to a colleague; the colleague 
yelled into the telephone; a bellhop appeared at the door de- 
manding my luggage* 

The hotel, it turned out, was just around the corner and 
in the midst of reforming itself, room by room, from an 
old-fashioned community bath establishment to dreadful 
heights of tile and neon luxury. Prices had already been ad- 
vanced to the new level. On a common sense basis these 
prices were ridiculous, for cement dust eddied through the 
place like fog and workmen with drills or chisels in hand 
were likely to tumble through any window at any moment. 
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But for sheer obliging convenience, that hotel was a treas- 
ure. The management harbored my baggage while I 
roamed around Attica for days, and when I reappeared 
without warning found me a room in the confusion. Since 
hotel space was already scarce in Athens, this was no small 
merit. 

In addition to baggage-minding, the desk man naturally 
deciphered addresses, took messages, wrapped parcels, 
drew maps and hunted up odd bits of information. Two 
things he would not do. One was discuss the princess's wed- 
ding. An Englishwoman who had come in on the same 
plane drifted along with me to look over the hotel. She had a 
proper British interest in royal nuptials and had found 
Crete distressingly lax about fireworks and bunting. Was 
it, she asked the concierge, a nice wedding? Did you see it? 

She might as well have offered a good stiff highball to 
the president of the W.C.T.U. The man's face froze into a 
mask of suppressed disgust. "I do not know, madam," he 
answered. "I have no time for such nonsense." 

The Englishwoman hastily left the heretical spot, but I 
doubt that she found more sympathetic ground without 
real searching. Anti-royalist muttering was common and 
always based on the same three reasons. The first was his- 
torical: as there has been no tradition of kingship in Greece 
since archaic times the ancestral intention, on throwing out 
the Turks, was to establish a republic; but monarchy was 
foisted on the country by France and England, still enjoy- 
ing the anti-republican frenzy of the Congress of Vienna. 
Second reason, economic: it is maintained that the royal 
family costs more than its admittedly honest and well- 
intentioned services are worth, The third reason was aes- 
thetic and hinged specifically on the princess's wedding. 
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"Those Spaniards," a taxi driver reported with outrage, 
"were the ugliest people I ever saw." 

Aside from not talking royalist gossip, the concierge 
would not mail a package for me because, he said, it was 
against the law. Any package going abroad must be taken 
to the post office and convoyed through customs by the 
sender in person. I had met this law, which is designed to 
prevent antique treasures from being slipped out of the 
country, in Rhodes, but had hoped that things were less 
correct in the capital. 

Clutching a bundle of obsolete clothes and guidebooks 
and armed with a map hastily sketched by the concierge, I 
set out for the post office. It was about a quarter of a mile 
away, I believe, but the expedition took over two hours. 

Since it was early in the morning, all the shops and 
offices were sprinkling their sidewalks. There are various 
ways of doing it with a broom and pail, a watering pot, 
a pan and brush, or a hose shoved out a window. Whatever 
plants belong to the establishment are watered at the same 
time, and there is a great display of dripping and tinkling 
water. All this activity is interesting to watch. It also in- 
volves a certain amount of dodging. The boy delivering 
croissants, which he carried piled in a mountain on a tray 
balanced on his head, was particularly quick on his feet. 

When I lost interest in the extempore ballet, I looked 
down a side street and saw a fruit shop with a basket of 
loquats that winked at me like little October moons. For 
all I knew, the loquat season might soon be over. Beyond 
the loquats was a shop offering strange cheeses and, be- 
yond that, what looked like a monster pineapple. It wasnf , 
but by now I was well off the map and sticky with loquat 
Juice. 
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After washing at a public fountain around another cor- 
ner, I asked directions at a bank. The bankers were as- 
tonished but gallant. They lent me a boy, without security. 

At the post office, I tried the unshakable patience of three 
irrelevant departments and finally attached myself to a line 
of people carrying insecurely wrapped parcels like my 
own. We inched up a dingy staircase which led, judging 
by the sounds ahead, to a small riot. The crack of night- 
sticks proved to be merely the application of official stamps 
and seals. 

Before me in the line were a girl with a box and a farm- 
erish old man with a crate large enough to hold a gallon 
jug. That was what it did hold, when he unwrapped it for 
the customs man's suspicious eye a square metal con- 
tainer of approximately the gallon size. It was, he said, full 
of honey. It glugged. 

Customs said, "Open it." 

But it was sealed, wailed the owner. If it were opened, 
how could it be mailed? It would leak. Did the authorities 
imagine he was smuggling? What would anybody smuggle 
in a can of honey, in the name of reason? Agamemnon's 
crown? 

The customs inspector didn't know but stuck adamantly 
to Ms duty. "Open it." 

After much huffing and complaining, the can was un- 
stoppered and customs poked around inside it with a long 
thin stick. Nothing there. Except, as declared, honey. The 
question of resealing arose and seemed good for several 
hours of debate. 

Meanwhile the girl, dealing with the second inspector, 
had made more progress. She was mailing replicas of the 
Vaphio cups, glittering fool's gold but undeniably appeal- 
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ing, for the leaping repouss6 bulls have been well imitated 
and retain much of the flowing, spiraled grace of the orig- 
inal vessels. The customs man merely made certain there 
was nothing else in the box, and passed it. 

My own bundle was a waste of everybody's time and got 
the cursory treatment suited to old clothes and torn maps 
of Rhodes. Hastily retied, stamped with hieroglyphs and 
tagged with lead seals, it was handed back to me like some- 
thing diseased. As I carried it off to the stamp window, I 
could hear the honey owner still battling against fate. 

The next project was locating an Athenian whose address 
had been given to me, as I realized when I sat down to write 
it on an envelope, in a semi-transliterated spelling that 
was neither decent English nor proper Greek. It seemed 
safer to deliver the note by hand. 

The taxi driver took a gloomy view. "Kolonki," he la- 
mented, and managed to make me understand that while 
he knew where the street was, reaching it would be a mat- 
ter of pure good luck. I soon saw why. In addition to one- 
way signs, the Kolonaki district was infested by street re- 
pair crews and the beginnings of an open market which, 
by the next afternoon, would close off a whole block with 
bastions of roses, oranges, tomatoes and striped umbrellas. 

There was a concierge at the address I was hunting, a 
woman who, with the greatest courtesy and good humor, 
refused absolutely to deal with the letter. There was the 
door at the end of the hall. I must ring the bell and deliver 
the note myself. 

The bell produced thumps and shuffling, the door 
opened a wary crack, and I confronted a pale green woolly 
tower from which one sleepy eye peered at me sadly. 
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Clearly, I had routed the householder out of bed in a blan- 
ket. 

"This will explain everything," I gasped, like somebody 
in a bad spy movie, and shoved the envelope at the blanket. 
The letter vanished into green limbo. "Wait," ordered the 
blanket, and then, "there's a coffee shop across the street. 
Meet you there in ten minutes." 

In less than that he was out, dressed and wide awake, to 
explain with acid amusement that the concierge cannot 
understand tenants whose professions do not require them 
to get up early. "She loves any excuse to wake me up before 
noon and you were a good one." Now that he was up, break- 
fast seemed desirable. I got a lesson in the possibilities of 
peripatetic eating. 

The street market provided fruit. From there, spitting 
cherry stones, we ambled under a few trees and past the 
dark green park with the small antique column from 
which the district gets its name, fetching up at a hole-in- 
the-wall food shop. The shop was below street level, 
reached by a steep flight of steps up which there swept a 
current of hell-hot air. My new friend dove into Tophet and 
came back with two pies turnovers of rich, thin, fluffy 
pastry stuffed with feta cheese. They were red hot and deli- 
cious and the shop's only product. Spinach pies, identical 
except for the filling, are made by another establishment. 
The next stop was a cold drink stand to cool scorched 
tongues, and then another coffee shop to round things off 
properly. 

These tiny one-dish food shops are scattered conven- 
iently around Athens, offering pies, coffee, cold drinks and 
ices, coffee and sweet cakes, or sandwiches and beer. The 
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sandwich shops are the Athenian equivalent of hot dog and 
hamburger stands. They usually have a window opening 
on the street, where the cook stands over a miniature grill. 
He keeps on one side a dish of chopped onions and a pile of 
skewers strung with small cubes of lamb. On the other 
side is a pile of thin, circular objects rather like flapjacks. 
This is bread, gently toasting. Given an order, the cook 
lays skewers on the fire, where they begin at once to give 
off a splendid smell of lamb, garlic and olive oil, and to 
cook very fast. The cook then takes up a flapjack, holding it 
flat on his left palm. He lays a skewer across the center of 
the bread, sprinkles chopped onion on the meat, closes his 
hand firmly around the arrangement, withdraws the 
skewer, and presents the sandwich, finished and ready to 
eat. The beer is usually in a refrigerated box under the 
stove, and while there may be any number of tables indoors 
or out, the actual working space required for such a busi- 
ness is less than two square yards. 

These little food stands have one drawback. Their prod- 
ucts are so good, and so cheap, that they are a constant in- 
ducement to overeating. 

Tacking from one course to another, window shopping 
and examining old doorways and cornices (Kolonaki con- 
tains some charming nineteenth-century buildings ) , we had 
covered quite a bit of territory. The Greek asked abruptly, 
"Have you any sense of direction? Do you know where you 
are?" 

I may not be able to locate a strange post office, but I can 
usually find my way back to any place I start from. "Syn- 
tagma Square should be down there." The Greek was as 
pleased as though I had done something genuinely clever, 
"Good. I don't have to worry about you." I suspect I am 
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sure he had been meditating on finding me a perma- 
nent guide, for the Greek readiness to take responsibility 
for the comfort and safety of casual visitors is astonishing 
and almost unlimited. 

I never learned how Athenians figure directions. Visitors 
base everything on Syntagma Square. This Constitution 
Square is a small rectangular park with benches, fountains, 
and rose trees ten feet tall. The scent of the roses is strong 
enough to survive the fumes of traffic, which clanks and 
wheezes around the square twenty-four hours a day. The 
park slopes down to the west from the old palace, later the 
parliament building, a solid, ugly structure which would 
look perfectly at home in any middle-sized American city. 
The nineteenth century seems to have indulged an inter- 
national style in public buildings, producing contraptions 
as graceful as a corset and of invincible durability. Athens 
is well supplied with them. 

The royal botanical gardens lie alongside the parliament 
building and curl around behind it in a maze of shady 
paths. These gardens, thick with exotic trees and well sup- 
plied with benches, pools, fountains and bosky dells, are so 
artfully laid out that they can be full of people without 
seeming crowded. On the hot, dusty, airless afternoons 
which are the price Athens pays for lurking under the rock, 
the trees in thfa garden look motionless, their upper 
branches cut jewel sharp against the pale sky. The sun- 
light bounces back from treetops, iron fence, pavements 
and buildings in a flicker of invisible flame. Even the ice 
cream vendor, hunched under a wide-brimmed hat, is cir- 
cled by an aura of sizzle. 

Inside the gardens the temperature drops, and twenty 
feet from the gate one meets the breeze. How these trees 
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can create, inside their own territory, a spontaneous, ex- 
clusive breeze is beyond my understanding, but they cer- 
tainly do it. It is a little breeze, able to stir only the smallest, 
lightest leaves, but it can be felt lapping the ankles like 
invisible water, brushing a hand, breathing against the ear 
and suddenly, one is cool, and the furnace outside is for- 
gotten. 

This is the time to go back to the gate for ice cream on a 
stick. The peddler revives, opens his cart with a flourish, 
and delivers the thing with a smug grin; he has foreseen the 
whole performance. 

The park is a place for meditation and confidential con- 
versation, a spot where the Athenian love of noise does not 
function. I passed two men sitting on a bench, studying 
serious-looking papers which they handed gravely back 
and forth. Each had a briefcase between his feet and it 
seemed to be a business conference of importance, but 
wordless. Down a side path I came on three women qui- 
etly puttering with embroidery and beyond them, around 
an over-luxuriant bush, a soldier and his girl just puttering. 
None of these people made a sound. The sight of Greeks 
in company but not speaking identified the grove as a place 
outside the ordinary world, but it is useless for Shakespear- 
ean scholars to consider this wood. It was established by a 
nineteenth-century queen and has always lain inside Athens. 

In addition to its collection of beautiful imported trees, 
the park contains a miniature zoo and a slightly larger 
aviary. The pens and cages are tucked casually about 
among the trees, so that it is possible to pretend that their 
inhabitants are not really confined at all. A small boy and a 
uniformed nursemaid leaned against the fence, watching 
ducks. They were as silent as everyone else, motionless m 
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the green, submarine light, quiet as figures in a glass 
paperweight. The ducks, somewhat to my relief, quacked 
loudly. 

On its three non-parliamentary sides, Syntagma Square 
is surrounded by hotels, airline offices and sidewalk cafs. I 
settled in one on the shady side and ordered lemonade, 
which comes broken down a pitcher of water, a pitcher 
of lemon juice, a dish of sugar, several spoons and three 
large glass goblets. It is possible to kill nearly an hour mix- 
ing the drink to taste and pouring it from one container to 
another in search of the ultimate chill. 

I was hauling about a large canvas sack, a contraption 
never designed as a handbag but useful in that capacity be- 
cause it would accommodate guidebook, camera, extra film 
and a sweater, as well as the usual items. (Why the 
sweater? A Greek had adjured me, most solemnly, never 
to be without one, as the climate is capable of sudden and 
extraordinary eccentricities.) The bag also had an open 
pocket on one side, where I stowed a sketchbook and the 
map of Athens. 

This monstrous object, bulging like a well-fed anaconda, 
I had placed on the chair beside me. A middle-aged Greek 
with an air of authority stopped at my elbow. "Don't do 
that," he said, pointing to the bag. I hastily removed it from 
the chair. He snorted and tweaked the protruding corner 
of the map. "Not the chair. That. Don't carry things that 
way. Thieves." He stamped off, an honest man contending 
with a world full of robbers and idiots. I continued to carry 
things that way, including a purse with small change, and 
never lost a drachma. 

While I messed about with the lemonade, I was ap- 
proached by sponge peddlers, little boys selling chewing 
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gum, older boys selling the English newspaper, and a raf- 
fish fellow with a handful of cards. Surely not naughty pic- 
tures? Or could it be full-length photographs of the wonder- 
ful bronze Poseidon, which I had already discovered are 
not to be had in any of the art shops, nor in the museum, nor 
indeed anywhere? No.' The man was drumming for a fur 
shop and the cards carried exuberant promises of dirt- 
cheap mink* He was also the first of a procession, for fur 
salesmen are almost as thick around the square as tourists. 

The furs, when I went to look at them, were well sewn. 
Greece is still a very poor country and there are plenty of 
people willing to do the slow, monotonous work of fur 
sewing for distressingly little money. But the pelts, on the 
whole, lacked the silky, live gloss that such things should 
have. It was perfectly true, however, that the mink was a 
bargain if one didn't hold out for an American complexion 
on it. Dealing with native materials like goat, pony and 
sheared wool, the Greeks are inventive and make charming 
boots, or caps, or jackets for skiers who never intend to put 
foot to slope. 

The side streets around the square are thick with shops 
catering to the fancies of tourists, who can buy anything 
from evening dresses at the local branch of a Paris couturier 
to miniature caryatids made of compressed marble dust. 
These dust-catchers are hideous little things and a steady 
gall to the government agency which works to build up an 
export trade in Greek arts and crafts. A woman official 
groaned at the thought of them. "But you know," she said, 
"people buy them. They really do buy a great many and 
there's quite a respectable, regular foreign trade in the 
things. We can't ask this business to shut down when it's 
making money producing goods that really sell." 
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Like everything else I asked about in Athens, the gov- 
ernment campaign to improve and export the products of 
local Greek crafts was described in extreme, and opposite, 
terms. I was told that it is useless nonsense, the economic 
salvation of Greece, the work of dedicated idealists and 
the concoction of thieving politicians. Moderate middle- 
ground opinions are not usual in Greece, possibly because 
they don't make for lively discussion, and despite the fact 
that discussion of alleged or supposed deficiencies of the 
government is carried on in whispers and only after casing 
the neighborhood for snoopers. 

Meanwhile the National Organization of Hellenic Hand- 
icrafts, which is the official name of the operation, was hold- 
ing a show in an airy, attractive gallery on Metropoleos 
Street, just west of Syntagma Square. There was a certain 
amount of trumpery lurking in the gallery, but much of the 
work was impressively handsome. The rugs, handwoven 
textiles and sport clothes in a combination of knitting and 
fur were particularly appealing. Buying them was out of the 
question; these were display pieces for the representatives, 
it was hoped, of New York department stores who would, 
it was hoped again, order by the gross. As a private in- 
dividual, I would have to hunt down item by item through 
the shops of Athens. 

Most of the metalwork, jewelry and pottery were easily 
located; dozens of tourist shops around the square carry 
these things. "Rags and bedspreads lie farther afield and the 
pursuit of the fluffy, long-fleeced rugs called flokta took me 
into the district known as the Plaka. 

The Plaka is the old part of Athens, circling east to 
north around the base of the Akropolis. On the east side is a 
residential district of square, f ortress-like houses with heav- 
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ily carved doors and windows set high above the street, 
Turkish fashion. Somewhere in this maze of streets is the 
house where young Byron stayed; I never saw it because 
one-way signs led inexorably right out of the district, but 
the building is reputedly easy to reach on foot. North of the 
Akropolis, the Plaka becomes a careless, unpredictable mix- 
ture of small houses, small businesses, curio shops, res- 
taurants and wholesalers of various kinds. Here, opposite a 
row of shops heavily stocked with Hellenistic coins and re- 
tired feuding irons, I found the fluffy-rug merchants. There 
were a number of them, their premises packed from floor 
to ceiling with rugs folded into cubical parcels. The colors 
ranged from the soft, irregular beige of the natural wool to 
the fiercest reds and purples ever dyed. They were sold by 
the kilo, so that a rug chosen for size and color was then 
weighed up, like beans, and priced accordingly. This sys- 
tem presumably takes fair account of any variations in the 
pile, for three inches of plushy shag are the glory of these 
rugs. 

Variations are characteristic of handicrafts anywhere and 
naturally flourish in Greece. ElSna LorenzStos, who oper- 
ates a hand-weaving shop that turns out enchantingly so- 
phisticated and original materials, described her dealings 
with the export-encouragement people. They wanted some 
fourteen hundred skirts, all exactly alike, to sell in the 
States. "So I asked, What do you mean, all exactly alike?' 
And it turned out that was exactly what they meant. All? 
her voice took on a note of stunned horror, "exactly alike, a 
thing you can't possibly do with hand weaving. Besides, it's 
dull. My girls don't want to work so long on the same pat- 
tern." 

Since Mrs. Lorenz&tos likes to make amusing wall hang- 
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ings of a loose mesh into which she introduces reeds, tas- 
sels, tufts of wool, bits of rope, shells, grasses, and leather 
scraps from the bootmaker's trash basket, she is perhaps a 
poorer candidate than most for standardization. She was 
nevertheless working on a fluffy rug, not a flokSta but rather 
similar, in several shades of violet. The variety of shades 
was new to me; I had seen only rugs of a single color in this 
style. 

The rug, Mrs. Lorenztos explained, was an experiment. 
She hoped to sell it in Sweden, where such fluffy rugs are an 
old and treasured institution. But Sweden now has an inter- 
national reputation for fine hand weaving, and Swedish 
fluffy rugs sell abroad for so much money that nobody can 
afford them at home. The Greeks are therefore selling not 
only rugs but other handwoven goods to Scandinavians, 
who pay for them with the money they have acquired by 
selling their own hand weaving in America. 

This information left me economically bewildered and 
feeling considerable sympathy for the problems of the Na- 
tional Organization of Hellenic Handicrafts, which is try- 
ing to move into a field that other countries have occupied 
for thirty or forty years. Mrs. Lorenzitos, who weaves for 
love of color and texture and is not dependent for a living 
on profits from her shop, can afford to view the situation 
with detachment. She summed it up with cool logic. Italy 
and Germany have their own established craftsmen mak- 
ing similar things. France will buy nothing that isn't 
French and preferably urban. (England was left out of the 
account.) There remain Scandinavia, where some Greek 
products do reasonably well, and the United States. Duties 
and shipping charges to the United States are high; then 
the retailer takes the standard hundred per cent mark-up. 
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Result, a Greek skirt costs about sixty dollars in a Miami 
shop, although, it sells for about ten in Athens. Mrs. Lo- 
renzStos shrugged ruefully and said that was too much for 
anybody's homespun. 

Along with old coins and spiked pistols, the shops in the 
Plaka made much display of ikons. It's impossible not to 
look at ikons in a Greek curio shop without shaking the 
proprietor's faith in the laws of nature. I complained of this, 
mildly, to a Greek friend. He cried in obvious anguish, 
"You bought one?" Uncertain of the right answer, I told 
the truth: no I don't like the things. Great relief on the 
part of the Greek. Never buy an ikon, he warned, except un- 
der the supervision of a reliably disinterested expert; "The 
manufacture of antique ikons is one of our most flourishing 
modern industries." As far as I could see, the Hellenic 
Handicrafts people ignore this rather promising enter- 
prise, although it should fall into their territory. 

The dangerous itch for ikons can be relieved simply and 
pleasantly by a visit to the BenaM Museum on Koumbari 
Street. The National Museum, that dizzying treasure house 
over by the University, contains Stone Age artifacts, My- 
cenaean goldwork, Iron Age weapons, archaic, classical 
and Hellenistic statuary, jewelry and pottery of all these 
eras. Everything else is housed in the BenaK, which glit- 
ters with Byzantine robes and jewels, blue Persian tiles, Chi- 
nese ceramics, swords from Damascus, silks, embroideries, 
Arabic manuscripts, silver water jugs and glass with the 
oily, opalescent surface of extreme old age. And of course, 
there are ikons large, small, plain or embossed with 
delicate gold ornament, they line the walls with a procession 
of grave, dusky, unhuman faces. These are the real thing, 
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and a careful look at them should put an end to any yearn- 
ing for the dubious specimens in the Plaka. 

Aside from the risk of buying a bogus antique, which 
is no greater in the Plaka than in similar districts in any 
country, the area is a constant source of amusement for the 
prowler. Businesses operate on the sidewalk and sometimes 
in the street, leading to animated debate on whether the 
bicycle repairman, in situ, or the pushcart peddler, in tran- 
sit, has first claim to the pavement. Alleys lead into ob- 
scure, miniature courts where there is usually some sort of 
tree and a tiny shop selling ouzo and beer. Buildings have 
crawled up the slanting base of the Akropolis to such an ex- 
tent that streets turn into staircases and terraces. During the 
day, the inhabitants of the Plaka are entirely male, on the 
street level, but women lean out the upper windows to wa- 
ter plants, which flourish on every shelf and balcony, or 
watch the traffic, or gossip from house to house. After sun- 
down the place is fairly well populated with females 
old women selling flowers enticingly bedewed with cold 
water and young girls just strolling in groups. It was my 
impression that most of these girls were discreetly tailed by 
some sort of duenna. 

Working west through the Plaka, one drifts eventually 
into the past. The streets all debouch into the agora, which 
has been cleared by years of digging and stretches out, dry 
stone and sandy paths, to where the Theseion rises severely 
at the edge of the green park beyond. The Theseion, which 
got its name before excavation revealed that it must actu- 
ally have been a temple to Hephaestos, is exceptionally well 
preserved because it was long used as a Christian church. It 
also lies on the flat and was therefore never subjected to the 
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bombardment that so pitifully damaged the Parthenon dur- 
ing the various Graeco-Turkish struggles, in which both 
sides found the Akropolis a natural fortress too defensible 
to ignore. 

Excavations around the Theseion, which is a sturdy 
Doric building somewhat older than the Parthenon, have 
turned up the holes in which ornamental trees were orig- 
inally planted. These trees have been replaced (the actual 
species, I believe, remains a matter of guesswork), and 
their light, airy, circular shapes contrast with and soften 
the rather heavy vertical lines of the temple. The stoa on the 
other side of the agora, reconstructed by the American 
School of Classical Studies in authentic materials that some- 
how look like uncompromising cement, suffers badly from 
the lack of any greenery to break its stiff facade. 

The whole agora must have been sprinkled with trees in 
classical times. Records mention them, and in any case it is 
hard to imagine Greeks of any period tolerating a town 
without growing plants. Even in the busy cement and 
macadam center of modern Athens, it is obvious that a 
Greek, given a square foot of ground, plants a rose bush; 
given a square yard, he plants a tree. 

As the best preserved Doric temple in Greece and the 
site of a Latin epitaph composed by Byron for a friend un- 
lucky enough to die in Athens, the Theseion attracts a 
steady procession of visitors. The building is not as large as 
it looks from across the agora, and the traffic problem is 
considerable, producing a stream of minor collisions, apolo- 
gies, and photographs of startled strangers. The photo-* 
graphs are inevitable. Everyone sooner or later comes 
around a corner at the wrong moment. The collisions are 
the fault of the building. Not much of the sculpture of the 
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Theseion has survived, but enough remains in place, along 
with traces of the paint and gilding that made the temple in 
its heyday little short of gaudy, to cause people to ramble 
around gazing straight up. They regularly bump into each 
other and the air rings with cries of sorry, excuse me and 
look out. 

This is the condition which, along with plain sentimen- 
tal romanticism, makes it desirable to visit the Parthenon 
for the first time by moonlight. The Akropolis is a spectacu- 
lar arrangement at any time, but under the full moon it be- 
comes a frost palace, the light reflecting off the marble in a 
silver glow and throwing shadows like black velvet. The 
long climb up the cliff, first by a winding path and then by 
the shallow steps of the propylaea, worn to a gentle irregu- 
larity by years of usage, is well lighted by the moon, but 
beyond the heavy bar of shadow cast by the gateway all 
footing disappears. There are enough low walls and build- 
ings about to cut off most of the light from the ground, 
which is besides extremely irregular. The only clear ob- 
ject ahead is the Parthenon, its immense columns, silvery 
white and weightless, seeming to hang against the violet 
sky rather than to rise from the rock. A pale green star 
flickers between the columns like a ship's riding light. 

The flat impossibility of taking pictures flashbulbs 
are forbidden and the obvious possibility of a broken an- 
kle have a beneficial effect on the conduct of visitors. Every- 
one moves slowly, sliding the feet cautiously over loose 
stones and cracks and grasping at rocks still warm from 
the afternoon sun. This occupation cuts down conversation 
and the silence quickly becomes a bewitchment too strong 
to break. Shadows move back and forth across the open 
spaces, ghosts float quietly along the colonnades. By day- 
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light, the trio lounging on the steps would be garrulous, 
camera-hung, guidebook-flourishing businessmen from 
Hamburg, but in that cool half light they pass for Pericles 
and friends. The occasional whispered words could be the 
wind or a rolling pebble. The noises of Athens never seem 
to rise to the top of the Akropolis, but its lights waver at 
the base of the rock like phosphorescence in the sea, 
brighten toward the hotel district to the northeast, and fade 
away among the trees on Mount Lykabettos. 

Promptly at midnight the spell is broken. Guards arrive 
and chase everyone out of the place, but no good Athenian 
is willing to quit at this early hour. I found myself at a 
party which ended, at three in the morning, with a clutch 
of coffee cups cascading from a fifth floor balcony. They 
made a pretty, crystalline tinkle in their death, but the 
host was somewhat alarmed. We could, he said, all be ar- 
rested for teddyboyismos. 

Teddyboyismos is the invention of an Athenian chief of 
police. This gentleman, observing certain youths loitering 
about the streets to no visible purpose, foresaw a wave of 
juvenile vandalism of the sort reported from London and 
New York. Borrowing from the English, he named it 
teddyboyismos and established it as a misdemeanor with an 
indefinite character (one Greek defined it as anything that 
worries a policeman) and a most definite penalty: head 
shaving. Greek youths take great pride in their thick, 
wavy, carefully combed topknots. Teddyboyismos has re- 
mained almost unknown in Athens. 
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K:NTING a car in Athens is no more complicated than 
renting one in Miami Beach. The only require- 
ments, officially, are an American driver's license 
and fifty dollars down. Unofficially, it's necessary to take a 
stand with one of the two conflicting schools of thought on 
Greek drivers or become ostracized, for friends, acquaint- 
ances, fellow travelers and fellow countrymen all prove to 
be fierce adherents of one group or the other. 

The first, or Alarmist party, holds that all Greek drivers 
are incompetent and insane. The second, Laissez-faire 
school contends that Greeks drive like anybody else, and 
this is quite true once it is understood that anybody else, in 
this context, means an American thirty-five years ago when 
roads were narrow and traffic was light. 

A Greek highway is a two-lane macadam affair which 
proceeds by a series of short, steep grades and hairpin 
turns, for the country is extremely hilly. The hills are 
trivial compared to the Andes, but when four or five 
ridges of them are crammed into a fifteen-mile square, the 
result is a succession of spectacularly precipitous slopes. In 
fact, the territory stands on edge like plates in a dish 
drainer. Except in the neighborhood of large towns and 
during the height of the tourist season anywhere, one vehi- 
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cle every two miles is about all a driver need expect to meet. 

Because of these conditions, Greeks drive in the forth- 
right old-fashioned style straight down the middle and 
toot on the turns. 

The system works well most of the time. Its weakness is 
that it makes no allowance for mountain winds and foreign- 
ers who don't understand it. Occasionally a stiff breeze will 
carry the blast of the horn off in the wrong direction, and if 
the car coming the other way happens to be driven by a 
tourist who doesn't sound his horn at all, in the misguided 
belief that it is sufficient merely to stay on his own side of 
the road, fenders are bashed. 

The rental fee for cars is less than three dollars a day, to 
which is added a mileage fee and the cost of gasoline. I 
hired a Volkswagen, and the expense worked out to a neat 
ten dollars per hundred kilometers. It would have been less, 
no doubt, if I had adopted the Greek habit of turning off the 
engine on downgrades. All Greek brakes squeal. 

An Athenian friend kindly offered to guide me out of the 
city. I was very grateful because Athens has a rich collec- 
tion of one-way streets, and they are something that only a 
local resident can foresee. At nine o'clock in the morning 
we proceeded through a busy market district. The street 
was thick with bicycles, motor scooters, pedestrians leap- 
ing for their lives, trucks unloading in the traffic lane, buses 
letting out passengers who were either very late for work or 
very eager for it, pushcarts, trolleys, and a donkey who had 
stopped in the middle of everything to tdl the world that 
he was the poor, abused, overloaded servant of a wicked 
scoundrel. The wicked scoundrel alternately consoled his 
animal and shrugged helplessly at the traffic jam. 
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The farther end of this gauntlet landed us in a reason- 
ably quiet rotary where my friend announced, grinning, that 
he had "selected the worst way because, after that, you can 
drive through anything." It was true. Memories of edging 
between the tailgate of a truck and the teeth of the in- 
dignant donkey encouraged me all the way to Andritsana, 
over a road that is internationally infamous. 

The old inland route from Athens to Korinth, which I 
foolishly took instead of the shore road, is wide, flat, dotted 
with factory districts and in the process of being improved. 
The road builders had naturally taken down a couple of 
signs, and I became convinced that I had missed the turn 
and was on the way to Delphi. A policeman appeared, pre- 
sumably by magic, standing under an umbrella waiting 
for some traffic to direct. He drew a magnificent map in 
the air, putting in all the landmarks surrounding the 
Delphi-Korinth junction, which I had not passed at all. 

Once this turn is made, it is impossible to get lost in the 
Peloponnese unless one has a real genius for such things. 
The highway is well marked, in English as well as Greek, 
and it runs in a great loop connecting the principal cities. 
Most villages lie off to the side, usually on dirt roads* 
Those that straddle the highway are one-street affairs giv- 
ing no temptation to wander. Besides, there are perfectly 
good maps available. 

Beyond Korinth, the hills began, the traffic thinned 
away, and I discovered the conversational character of 
Greek driving. It goes like this: coming around a turn so 
narrow that I run through the engine noise the Volks just 
left behind it, I find myself in back of a truck. The truck is 
in the middle of the road, cutting off the view ahead, and it 
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is waddling along briskly but not briskly enough for me. So 
I poke the horn moderately, meaning, "Gentlemen, I want 
to pass." 

The truck bleats hideously in reply, a long and obviously 
negative blast. Nothing else happens. I become impatient 
and sound the horn again, somewhat louder, asking, "Why 
not?" 

The truck produces a series of frantic bellows, clearly 
meaning, "Do nothing of the sort, absolutely out of the 
question," and at the same time scoots into the right lane to 
permit the passage of a bus which is traveling like one well 
behind schedule. When the bus is out of the way, a brown 
hand appears from the truck cab to make courteous beck- 
oning gestures and the horn sounds, "All clear ahead." I 
pass, tooting thank you; the truck toots, you're welcome. 
A couple of turns farther up the mountain, a truck coming 
down toots a greeting, apparently out of sheer garrulous 
good humor. I then hear the two of them below me on the 
road, braying back and forth like donkeys at sundown. 
Since the fellow coming up has first right to the turn, they 
must be just chatting. 

Near the top of the first ridge I came on a soft drink 
stand consisting of a table with a red and white checked 
cloth, four chairs, a tree, and room to pull off the road. 
The tree overhung a seventy-degree slope, where the road I 
had just traveled snaked down in even, narrow loops 
through low brush, gold grass and boulders until it faded 
into dusty green plush at the base of the hills. This green 
had been a belt of trees when I drove through it. The Gulf 
of Korinth glittered like silver beyond the shrunken trees, 
and across it to the north higher hills rolled up into a clear 
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sky. A ship bound for the canal dragged a slow scratch 
across the shining water. 

Two cheerful, dusty children, a boy about nine and his 
tagalong sister, popped out of the house across the road to 
take my order. The little girl ran to fetch the lemonade 
and her brother, after wiping his nose on the back of his 
wrist, opened the bottle with the flourish of a wine stew- 
ard. The gesture was somewhat marred by his mother, who 
glanced out the door in time to see the nose wiping and 
spoke strongly about it. 

Greek bottled soda is tart enough to satisfy a thirst in- 
stead of merely aggravating it. I sat in the breeze, hung my 
feet over the Gulf of Korinth, and began to feel cool. The 
children wanted to know if I spoke Greek. Well, truthfully, 
no. They were not defeated. The boy pointed to the car. 
Athens? Yes. Korinth6s? Yes. He turned and pointed 
south, where the great cloud castles of the Peloponnese al- 
ready floated high beyond the hills. Naflfplion? No, Myce- 
nae. Both children were scandalized. Natifplion and Epi- 
datirus were much better. There is a theater at Epidatinis, 
they explained, very old, very wonderful. "You can hear 
everything everything even a falling leaf." The boy 
whisked one off the tree and dropped it, gesturing gra- 
ciously toward the back row. A large car came down the 
road and drove right through the orchestra, shocking all of 
us. 

In spite of the good advice, I went to Mycenae. The Pelo- 
ponnese is rather like a misshapen hand, almost cut off at 
the wrist by the Gulf of Korinth. The stubby thumb points 
east, a peninsula lying between the gulfs of Saronikos and 
Argolikos. The three surviving fingers point south toward 
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Crete. Mycenae lies on the southeastern side of the pass (it 
appeared as a plain on my map) which cuts north and south 
across the base of the thumb. It is the obvious route con- 
necting the Peloponnese with Attica and all the northern 
continent. Atreus's old citadel was placed to control that 
pass, by the look of it, for the country nearby is too steep 
for good farming and the water supply is poor even by 
Greek standards. The staff at Mycenae can see a corner of 
the Bay of Naufplion, at the head of Argolikos, but it is too 
far away to go swimming. When I asked if there was any 
possible way to make an artificial pool, they groaned. 
"Last summer we had to bring in drinking water."" But a 
little energy with runners and beacons would have kept the 
kings of Mycenae well informed of what was going on in all 
three gulfs. 

There is no modern town of Mycenae. A well-marked 
side road ambles east across the railroad tracks and climbs 
in easy curves to a bevy of small hotels and restaurants. 
The first one has a harmless title on the order of The My- 
cenae Arms. The second is called La Belle H6lne. The 
back of the Arms sign, placed where customers in the gar- 
den of the HlSne can enjoy it, is labeled "Iphigeneia auf 
Aulis." 

Beyond this cultural battleground the road is new and 
beautiful and flanked by pink oleander hedges. It curlicues 
up to the parking lot and the government tourist pavilion 
and stops, facing a wall of mountains which run down, at 
road level, into a peculiar salient of lion-yellow rock. 

A path leads to the salient, and a ticket collector's little 
booth perches on the path. It is clearly an enterprise doing 
nothing in the midst of nowhere. There is no room on that 
cliff for a decent ruin. Then the eye adjusts to the cyclopean 
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scale. The cliff is the ruin. That pile of dull yellow stone, 
shimmering in the treeless heat, has been cut and shaped 
and rises out of the yellow hills like part of them. It is enor- 
mous and alarming, as though the mountain had moved of 
its own will. 

Ruins ought to be merely various styles of rock carving, 
but they have oddly definite characters of their own. The 
Akropolis at Athens swaggers with triumph and gaiety, al- 
though, to be sure, it swaggers in a well-bred way. Posei- 
don's temple crouches on the salt-swept Cape of Sounion, 
dogged, wary and dutiful. There is something drunken in 
the high, sharp air of Delphi. Mycenae, bald as only a well- 
dug archaeological site can be, lies empty under the antisep- 
tic sun and smells of blood and fear. 

The lion gate lies on the southwest side of the fortress 
but faces north-northwest, maddening amateur photogra- 
phers. Dust has settled in the hollows where the great doors 
pivoted on their boss hinges, and wispy grass rustles at the 
threshold. The whole place is dry as an old bone* To the 
right beyond the gate a double row of low stone slabs 
marks the edge of the great oval pit where Schliemann 
found what he thought was the gold death mask of Aga- 
memnon. 

The remains of the citadel stairs, terraces, floors, 
broken walls muddle their way to the top of the hifl 
which is the actual base of all this mammoth masonry. The 
spring which once provided water for Mycenae lay at the 
bottom of a long rock shaft. The steps are dusty, and the 
spring, like everything else, is dry. Beyond the commoner's 
gate in the north wall is the narrow, rough-walled, ankle- 
twisting tunnel through which local legend says Orestes 
crept on his way to murder Clytemnestra, 
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Local legend is a matter of general interest at Mycenae. 
Official guides are at hand to do the thing formally with 
dates, authorities and references, but anybody who hap- 
pens to be doing nothing much at one of the restaurants is 
likely to trail along with the tourist simply for the fun of 
showing off the local marvel. These young fellows all have 
antique names Menelaus, Diomede, Laertes and talk 
about Homeric wars as though their own grandfathers had 
sailed for Troy with Agamemnon. They also know the 
weak spots in the fence designed to keep visitors from pock- 
eting potsherds and happily connive at minor pilfering. 
Mycenae is far from completely dug out even now. 

The only breeze on that boiling day blew straight 
through the lion gate. I sat down in the shadow the lintel 
is some six feet thick and panted. A silent man in shirt 
sleeves, evidently some sort of caretaker, panted on the 
other end of the threshold. Outside, in the shade of the 
western wall, a long, thin wooden bench was occupied by 
a very long, very thin, very old gentleman whose Panama 
hat kept falling off because the owner's head nodded. Each 
time the hat fell, the man snapped awake and retrieved it. 
Finally the hat rolled, and in catching it, which he did very 
deftly with his cane, he noticed me. He bowed, settled hat 
and cane on the bench, sat down, and opened a conversation 
in good English. 

"You must be American." Perfectly true. 

"Why are you here?" To see Greece, naturally. 

"Have you seen all of America?" Not yet. 

"Have you seen the Grand Canyon?" No. 

"I have. Have you been to Yellowstone? No? I have. 
Have you been to New Orleans? San Francisco? Carlsbad 
Caverns? No? What are you doing here, then? Why don't 
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you see your own country instead of coming all the way to 
Greece to look at old stones?" 

I protested that I like old stones, and anyway, what 
was he doing in the Grand Canyon? Taking a holiday from 
his job in a copper-smelting plant* He had worked in Col- 
orado and in various other places about the United States, 
and had seen a startling amount of the country. This ad- 
venture had taken place, I gathered, about 1900; some of 
the landmarks he asked after are long gone and others have 
been mutilated. "Is it true that they drive cars into Yellow- 
stone Park and throw picnic papers into Old Faithful? 
That's terrible. Beer cans too?" He lamented like any park 
ranger. Possibly he had once been one. 

The silent fellow in shirt sleeves now spoke. He 
stretched, sighed, and said it was very, very hot. There is a 
hole in the wall just inside the lion gate, an opening that 
gives on a shallow, triangular space cut out of the stone- 
work and floored by the rock of the hillside. Idly, I said that 
it would be cooler inside that hole if only it were big enough 
to get into. 

"That hole is not a hole," said the old gentleman. "That 
is the watchdog's house." He explained the work of a 
watchdog in the days when the high king ruled at Mycenae. 
"They had sentries on the walls, high up, but they couldn't 
see in the dark. When the enemy came by night, silent, 
creeping up to the gate with a vattering ram " he 
snapped his fingers, disgusted with his solitary mistake in 
English, "you know, battering ram, the sentries couldn't see 
them but the dog could smell. He barked before they 
reached the gates you see there, where the holes are, 
they stood on pivot hinges, great bronze and wooden doors. 
Then the people came, threw down torches into this place be- 
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tween the walls, and spears, and drove the enemy away." It 
had not occurred to me that the walls extending outward be- 
yond the gate were for anything but show. The old man's 
conjured-up raiding party, however, was having a hard 
time with them. Not much room to dodge and impossible to 
run if the comrades behind stood firm, A mean little trap 
there below the somber lions, full of screams and clattering 
bronze and falling fire. 

A retired guide, I thought, and a good one, I asked if the 
pit inside was where Schliemann found the shaft graves 
with all the gold and the wonderful masks, and the ques- 
tion set off a tornado of information. How many graves, 
where in the pit, how many kilos of gold, a positive in- 
ventory of jewelry. "But he was wrong about one thing," 
concluded the old man. "That king was not Agamemnon. 
The graves are too early for him. Atreus maybe, but not 
Agamemnon. You know what they did with all that gold?" 

It was a schoolmaster's question, and I answered it. "It's 
in the museum at Athens. The gold mask with the sharp 
nose and eyes that look at you is mounted in the center of 
the main entrance. The first thing you see as you go in. In 
the afternoon, the sunset strikes it and turns it rose colored. 
It looks alive. It's beautiful.'' 

"Ah," he sighed, "they took away all the beautiful things, 
but we still have the city. Can't move that to Athens. Have 
you seen the beehive tombs? That's where Agamemnon was 
buried outside the walls." He directed me to the large 
beehive just outside the gate, at the bottom of a narrow 
gully. 

I was at the edge of this gully when a man arrived at a 
trot. He spoke no English at all, but explained in panto- 
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mime that he had been sent by my friend with the hat* He 
was a stone specialist who had worked on the restoration, 
and he pointed out, carefully and proudly, which were the 
old blocks and which he had helped replace. He called at- 
tention to the holes drilled in the stone and drew in air the 
patterns of the bronze rosettes that had originally been set 
in them. He was halfway between an artist showing his 
work and an antiquarian displaying the family Sheraton. 

This kind of proprietary love for a ruin on the part of the 
modern inhabitants of the site seems to be peculiar to My- 
cenae. In other places, the guides do their job well and the 
officials attend soberly to their duties, their peace of mind 
continually menaced by picnics, portable radios, and dogs. 
They work at a ruin. The Mycenaeans are different. They 
own a ruin, and no visitor is going to miss a single feature 
of the splendid thing if they can help it. 

At the restaurant down the road, I told the waiter that I 
had met a wonderful old man up at the citadel and . . . 
"That's Mr. Aristotle," said the waiter at once. "He's a very 
clever man. Could have lived anywhere, done well, got 
rich maybe but he came back to Mycenae because he 
loves it." 

Could he possibly be old enough to have hung around 
Schliemann's diggings as a small boy? It would make him 
almost a hundred. The waiter didn't know. "He certainly 
saw the later excavations. He is very old. He's been old as 
long as I remember. Maybe he did. My grandfather 
worked up there." Everybody worked up there, it seems, 
full of astonished excitement at what was found and per- 
haps a tinge of piratical regret. All that gold just lying 
around, and it took a foreigner to dig it up. But no, pro- 
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tested the waiter, the excavation did not start the fashion 
for Homeric names. "We have always been called Mene- 
laus and Helen and Ajax in this district." 

It was too good a story to doubt. 

South of Mycenae, the road runs through flat country 
around Argos, or what passes for flat country in Greece. A 
crusaders' castle perches on a needle-sharp peak; there are 
more Norman keeps in Greece, I think, than ever stood in 
Normandy and Britain combined. Viewed from the plain, 
this particular castle is a perfect fairy-tale specimen, with 
ivory towers and battlements glittering against a sky as blue 
as chickory blossom. It seemed foolish to trudge up there in 
the heat merely to discover that the fluttering banners were 
cloud shadows and the ghostly herald's trumpet a Greek boy 
with a tin whistle. 

In fact, the fortress is really Venetian and late. 

Beyond Argos, the road took to the hills again, whoop- 
ing down to Tripolis like a roller coaster. It is well paved, 
well graded and virtually devoid of fences. The drops are 
giddy but beautiful, for each turn around a spur of the 
hills reveals a new pattern of yellow fields and dusty green 
olive orchards. Threads of darker green mark invisible 
small water courses, and the wind draws long silver stripes 
across the olives like finger marks on velvet. In the roadside 
villages, children wave and shout "Yasofi," a most useful 
word which seems to mean hello, good-bye, good luck, your 
health, and possibly, how's your Aunt Susie? 

There is, to my eye, something obscurely unreasonable 
about the Peloponnesian landscape, and at the top of an es- 
pecially high hill I discovered the reason for this. The great 
puffy cumulus clouds continually drifting across the sky 
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ride so high that they cast no shadows. Below a parade of 
them, the land still lies in clear, unbroken light. 

At Tripolis the road led into a square with two solid- 
looking small hotels on one side. I picked the one with- 
out lace curtains, since one must decide somehow, and was 
given a room with a balcony overhanging the street. The 
town was hot and dusty, but the center of the square con- 
tained a miniature park thick with flower gardens and orna- 
mental trees. A couple of horse-drawn cabs, full of small 
boys for want of paying customers, slowly circled the 
square. Nothing else moved anywhere. 

I closed the shutters and went to sleep, waking at nine in 
the evening from, of all things, cold. Tripolis is flat but not 
low, and sundown had brought a fine cidery chill and a 
smell of burning charcoal, hot olive oil, garlic, flowers, 
leaves, and horse. 

The hotel restaurant had moved out on the sidewalk. 
There was no reading in the waver of dim green light that 
fell from lamps among the trees, so the waiter carried the 
menu in his head. He advised veal chop, which turned out to 
be very young steak and excellent, allowing for the neces- 
sity of cooking all meat thoroughly because Greece lacks 
facilities for hanging it. Dessert was red cherries in a pewter 
bowl of ice water. 

"Do you have cherries in America?" asked the waiter. He 
seemed surprised to learn that we do and encouraged as 
well, since like so many other Greeks he wants to come to 
the United States. 

The ambition to emigrate can take unexpected forms. I 
met one young man who sought respectable employment as 
gigolo to a rich American, although gravely handicapped 
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by his inability to tell a rich American from a poor one or 
to recognize a potential employer of either type* The Tri- 
polis waiter was more orthodox. He wanted to know about 
New York restaurants and we discussed them until half 
past eleven, when the whole town went to bed. 

Tripolis in the morning was a most engaging place, full 
of street markets and cheerful bellowings and with an air 
of lively good humor. The road south climbed up and 
swooped down as usual, but the valleys between the hills 
were noticeably wider and less stony than they had been 
farther north. They were actually large enough to make 
machinery worth its keep, and the harvesting combines had 
left the countryside crew-cut and dotted with ramparts of 
baled straw or piles of chopped chaff that glittered in the 
sun. Everything uncut grain, poppies, weeds, olive blos- 
soms, horses, and hat brims looked a little larger than 
before. 

The route to Pylos turns west above Kalamata, through 
a town called Messini, the only place where a Greek road 
marker ever deceived me. It was a pretty little blue arrow 
with PYLOS printed on it, very neat and correct, and it 
pointed up a road that looked no worse than anything else 
available. Messini is a town large enough to be held re- 
sponsible for the upkeep of the highway within its terri- 
tory, with the result that there is no highway, a condition 
not peculiar to Greece. 

The blue arrow led me into an alley full of ditches and 
potholes, where a large pig and two goats were plainly en- 
trenched residents. They were tethered in opposite gardens 
but chose to gossip in the street, and no mere wheeled vehi- 
cle was going to move them, either. Calculating that this 
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could not be the main road, I retreated and consulted an 
aged and kindly Messinian. He called in his son, a friend, 
two passing schoolgirls, and untold urchins. They all rec- 
ommended the next alley. It landed me in a washout. 

While I considered the gully, a sunburnt woman came 
out of a nearby house and wished me good day. She ob- 
served that the road did not please the little car. I agreed. 
She asked if I wanted to go to Pylos. I did. She explained 
that the good road was over there, south, beyond that row 
of houses, to be reached by the first lane to the right. All 
this was spoken in slow, careful, simple Greek, with none 
of the magnificent contractions and elisions that ordinarily 
enliven the language. She had estimated her audience per- 
fectly, that noble woman. I found the road on the first try. 

Actually, I suspect that all westbound streets in Messini 
wind somewhere to the Pylos road, and the difficulties of the 
motorist arise from a local assumption that a car can go 
anywhere that a horse can. My farmer's wife fortunately 
knew better. 

Another three ridges, more or less, and the road plunged 
abruptly down to Pylos and the Bay of Navarino, along gar- 
den walls overhung by clematis, roses, and orange trees 
drooping with fruit. On the east side, cellars overlook the 
road, and on the west, the road overlooks roofs and tree- 
tops. The bay, a great jewel-blue oval, stretches north and 
west inside a fringe of hills. The sea side is almost closed by 
a string of rocks and islands, coppery-brown stone reflecting 
in the still water. The inevitable Turkish-Franco-Venetian 
fortifications, which once held the ship channels under their 
guns, lie at opposite ends of this immense natural defense 
work. 
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The modern town of Pylos was built yesterday, 1829 to 
be exact, after the battle of Navarino ended Turkish power 
in Greece. The French-British-Russian alliance had sent 
down a fleet of twenty-seven warships to reason with 
Ibrahim Pasha, who was holed up in Navarino with eighty- 
nine warships and using the place as a base for widespread 
and bloody depredations. The disparity in guns was by no 
means so large as that in ships, a mere matter of two to 
one, and through what his Britannic Majesty later described 
as a deplorable misunderstanding the allied fleet utterly de- 
molished the Turks. This piece of carelessness deprived 
London and Paris of a long and interesting diplomatic has- 
sle, but it also left Greece independent. The boatman who 
takes visitors out to view the island breakwater, the fine 
swimming beach, and the cavern full of stalactites happily 
points out, on the way, the Turkish hulks rotting in the 
depths of the clear bay. 

The French army built modern Pylos in a bathtub-shaped 
scoop in the hills behind the fortification at the southeast 
harbor mouth. What would be the vertical end of the tub 
opens on the bay, and what would be the bottom is occu- 
pied by a pleasant, tree-shaded square surrounded by ar- 
caded shops and scattered with overflow tables from the 
cafs and restaurants. A large platform at one end of the 
sea wall serves as a turnaround for buses. 

When I arrived in Pylos, one of these buses had managed 
to back over the wall. It was resting on its undercarriage 
with the rear wheels hanging ludicrously in space, and all 
Pylos was drifting down to the square to observe it. Since 
nothing was being done, the crowd drifted off again, for 
Greeks are not inclined to stand about in the noonday sun 
on the chance that something will happen. Something did 
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happen, however, for when I came by there again three 
hours later, the bus was back on all fours. 

The town is charming, the bay is magnificent, but the 
reason for going to Pylos is Nestor's palace, lately exca- 
vated under the direction of Dr. Carl Blegen of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 

The site was located, after a certain amount of study and 
consideration, by asking the present inhabitants of Pylos if 
they knew of any really strange ruins, and the answer was, 
in effect, "You must mean that old stuff up on So-and-so's 
place. The poor man is always catching pots when he 
plows." The pots were the real thing, and years of expert 
digging have brought up Nestor's capitol, which proves to 
be the most comprehensible and delightful of the Myce- 
naean remains. 

Nestor's town lay about halfway around the bay, some 
ten miles north of the present Pylos. The road to it runs 
through thickly planted farm country where olives, wheat, 
immense lemons, squash, tomatoes, and bananas scramble 
lushly together. A huge black sow was tethered to a tree, 
and across the road her six black piglets also were tethered, 
each to his own smaller tree. Despite the sleek pigs and the 
thriving crops, the houses were generally disheveled and 
seemed held together by makeshift repairs. 

An unromantic corrugated iron roof on stilts identifies 
the diggings, which are located at the top of a rather mean 
little ML The little hill is the last of a series; the place is on 
a plateau commanding a view of the whole Bay of Nava- 
rino, the encircling hills, and the open sea beyond the 
breakwater. Standing at his own door, Nestor could count 
cattle on the hillsides, shipwrights at the docks, warships 
and merchantmen in the bay, and finally, looking out 
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through the channel, he could observe that the galleys com- 
ing in flew no known signal, and order out his patrol boats. 

Construction of the iron roof has prevented the weather 
from getting at the remains of the palace, which, although 
reduced to the lower two feet of its walls, presents a per- 
fectly understandable design with bits of painted floor and 
the lower borders of frescoes still intact. Nestor's family, 
the Neleids, evidently liked space, and having plenty of it 
on their airy plateau, they never developed the habit in- 
teresting to archaeologists but villainously confusing to 
everyone else of putting new buildings on top of old 
ones. There is an old palace to the left, storage rooms and 
workshops to the right and rear, and the main palace 
marching unmistakably down the middle. 

The young Greek in charge of the place had no English 
and needed none. He indicated, graciously, the main door. 
He placed himself on one of the low square slabs that flank 
it, snapped to attention, and saluted an imaginary dig- 
nitary. Beyond a square court with four columns and two 
more sentry boxes was a narrow, crosswise room with 
benches. This was evidently where people awaited audience 
with the king, and they did so in comfort, for the little room 
jo the left was a bar. The caretaker dove into it, drank from 
an imaginary glass, opened an imaginary hatch, and called 
for orders, but the act, although hilarious, was unnecessary. 
The place could be nothing else in the world but a bar. There 
was an arrangement for cooling jugs of wine, and on the 
floor, exactly where they had fallen when the shelf burned 
out from under them, lay the fused remains of an astound- 
ing number of clay goblets. Dr. Blegen is rumored to have 
advised a visitor who marveled at the inventory of Nestor's 
drinking vessels to spend an evening in a Greek taverna 
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and watch the glasses go. The man who told the story 
added, grinning, "They haven't changed a bit." 

In the throne room, the round, raised hearth stands in- 
tact. Its sides are painted with a pattern of formal flames, 
and parts of the floor still show a giddy blue and red stip- 
pled pattern. There is a square marked out for the throne, 
and I think a tall man could have sat on it and cocked his 
heels on the rim of the hearth. Perhaps Nestor was too dig- 
nified for this, but he could not have been too short. The 
benches outside were not constructed for little people. 

The palace must have been a brilliantly handsome struc- 
ture, for the fresco fragments retrieved and carried off to 
the local museum indicate that all the principal rooms were 
painted with animals, birds, people, and fish interspersed 
with flowers and mythical beasts, and that the building was 
several stories high. It was also well laid out, with rooms 
of a reasonable size, corridors proceeding logically from one 
spot to another, elaborate water and drainage systems, and 
a general effect of foursquare common sense. The style and 
subject matter of the frescoes resemble what was found 
at Knossos, but the clear ground plan is the absolute anti- 
thesis of the muddleheaded ramblings of Minoan build- 
ings. 

It's easy to imagine living people at Pylos servants 
pattering soft-footed through the corridors, the barkeep 
rattling goblets, a lady-in-waiting poking her elegantly 
coiffured head out of the queen's doorway to ask the name 
and rank of the latest guest, the distant chink of metal from 
the armorer's quarters. The pleasant but interminable rum- 
ble from the throne room would be Nestor, telling a promis- 
ing young war chief about the siege engine Odysseus con- 
cocted at Troy. By Artemis, mourns the lady-in-waiting, 
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retreating in a tinkle of gold bracelets, he's told it hundreds 
of times and I shall never understand the thing. Madame, 
it's that horse again. 

Played at Pylos, this silly game involves no visions of do- 
mestic murder or slave gangs sweating to move a twenty- 
ton lintel. Nestor's foundations consist of neat, manageable 
stones, and the superstructure, which began close to ground 
level, was carried on wood* The storage jars still lined up 
in the magazines are of a readily maneuverable size, about 
like small hogsheads. In addition to liking space, order, 
comfort, and a good view, Nestor did not burden his people 
with awkwardly outsize objects. At least, he didn't do it 
regularly. The museum in Athens has a wine cup from Py- 
los that is gargantuan, but it is also unique. 

Like Mycenae, Pylos had a defensive encircling wall, but 
it is not noticeable, being well away from the palace and 
not yet completely dug out. What can be seen of it has an 
odd look, somehow frivolous, as though its construction was 
a matter of convention rather than caution. The defense 
wall this season's indispensable accessory for the truly 
chic stronghold. So the Neleids, nothing if not chic, had a 
wall which they never intended to hide behind or to defend, 
being sea people who expected to meet sea raiders outside 
the harbor and beat them, if worst came to worst, on the 
beach. Land defense must have been the business of My- 
cenae and Tiryns, those great grim piles of stone overhang- 
ing tie route across the Isthmus of Korinth. 

When the Dorian horde came down from the north and 
took Mycenae, there was no hope of holding Pylos. Perhaps 
the Neleids did not try, for tradition has it that despite the 
destruction of the other royal houses of the Mycenaean 
confederacy, they survived. Nestor's descendants escaped 
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by ship to Athens, which never fell to the invaders because 
the Athenians withdrew to their wickedly unscalable Akrop- 
olis and rode out the Dorian flood. They bragged about it 
for centuries afterwards, while grass took root in the 
charred wreckage at Pylos and dust covered the few valu- 
ables missed by the Dorian looters. Finally somebody 
planted an olive grove, and the spot where Nestor's palace 
had stood was so utterly forgotten that sober scholars in- 
sisted it had never existed at all. 

It did exist, though, the western marine frontier of a 
sprawling confederacy in which Mycenae held the central 
crossroads, Sparta controlled a rich supply base in the lower 
Peloponnese, and the far northern borders were patrolled 
by men like Ajax and Achilles, strong in the arm and weak 
in the head. It was a handsome, luxurious, highly organized 
and literate city, and its resurrection has provided modern 
Pylos with visitors and a tourist hotel to put them in. The 
Greek word for hotel means just that, a place to put foreign- 
ers in, or guests, since the language makes no distinction 
between the two. 

This hotel has a fine view of the harbor and a good place 
to swim, and like most of its breed it is ferociously clean, 
possessed of hot water and comfortable beds, and hasn't a 
decent reading light on the premises. The cooking is de- 
signed for Northerners with a suspicion of onions, a terror 
of olive oil ("It's greasy"), and a conviction that dysentery 
rages murderously over the Greek countryside. The coffee 
is instant and vile, but the botded-water supply is limitless. 

I retreated to a restaurant on the square and sat under 
the trees while the sunset blacked out the rocks of the break- 
water and a slow shadow crept around the bay. First the 
line of yellow beaches vanished, then the dull red roofs of 
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farmhouses, then the green slopes where the olive trees 
grow. At last only one high field shimmered on the summit 
of a northern hill, mother-of-pearl against the indigo sky. 
The final xenophobic fly went home to bed they never 
seem to bite a Greek a light chill swept in from the wa- 
ter, and three jukeboxes twanged into "Never on Sunday." 
The waiter, a formidably efficient boy of thirteen or so, 
arrived to ask, "You don't eat at the tourist hotel?" He 
grinned with pure commercial satisfaction, a twist of his 
nose implying my escape from unspeakable culinary hor- 
rors, and we settled to a happy debate on red mullet versus 
shrimp, souvlakia versus roast, three mysterious vegetable 
casseroles, salad, yogurt, wine, beer, and four kinds of 
fruit. A couple of dim lights flickered on the far curve of the 
bay, and the evening star laid a long, even glimmer across 
the whole stretch of quiet water. In a taverna up the square, 
the first glass of Saturday night smashed with a fine ex- 
plosive crackle. Some things haven't changed a bit. 
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Bassae 
Pronounced Vassy 



I MET a traveler from an antique land who said, "We 
never got to Bassae, because the road was out. It seems 
they had a hard winter." They did, of course, but it is 
my recollection that the road to Bassae was none too firmly 
in even before the snow got at it. 

Bassae is not a town but a lone Doric temple perched on 
a ridge about five miles up in the hills behind Andritsana, 
which is a town the western metropolis, in fact, of the 
old province of Arcadia. The name Arcadia comes to us 
blurred by two thousand years of pastoral sentimentality 
and tends to conjure up visions of Daphnis in point de Ve- 
nise cuffs, and Amaryllis sporting in the shade and gauze 
petticoats. Greek Arcadia is, and always was, a high, 
tough, craggy labyrinth of ridges in the central Pelopon- 
nese, so completely cut off from the sea that the Arcadians 
who fought at Troy had to be transported in ships lent by 
Agamemnon. Before romantic northern poets prettified the 
place, these highlands were the haunt of satyrs, monsters, 
evil spirits, bandits, and a notably belligerent and uncoop- 
erative citizenry. Satyrs and such are long gone, but the 
other Arcadian conditions have persisted into modern times 
despite the efforts of Romans, Byzantines, Franks, and 
Turks. 

[ 123] 
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Pausanias, circling around Arcadia in the second cen- 
tury, recorded a great number of ruined sanctuaries and 
deserted towns, for the Arcadians kept changing sides in the 
various Greek wars, allying themselves now with Athens, 
now with Thebes, and once, in a small way, with their old 
enemies from Lacedaemon. Thanks to this feckless trim- 
ming, they usually wound up with the short end of the loot 
when peace set in. Their last great enterprise had been the 
establishment of the city of Megalopolis, as Pausanias tells 
it, "with the utmost enthusiasm amidst the highest hopes of 
the Greeks." The place was designed to be a consolidation 
of strength and a bastion against Sparta, and towns were 
emptied to populate it, and temples denuded to ornament 
the new city. Then Philip of Macedonia came down from 
the north, flattening Arcadians and Spartans alike. By Pau- 
sanias's time, Megalopolis had "lost all its beauty and its 
old prosperity, being today for the most part in ruins. I am 
not in the least surprised," he goes on, indulging a taste for 
melancholy moralizing, "for Mycenae, the leader of the 
Greeks in the Trojan war, and Nineveh, where was the 
royal palace of the Assyrians, are utterly ruined and deso- 
late. ... At Babylon the sanctuary of Belus still is left, 
but of the Babylon that was the greatest city of its time un- 
der the sim nothing remains but the wall." 

Undeterred by dilapidation, Pausanias made his base in 
Megalopolis and methodically covered the surrounding 
country. His system was to start with a market town where 
several roads met and work out along each route, describ- 
ing points of interest by the way. When the road went 
dead or crossed a frontier, Pausanias returned to town and 
tried the next one. This star pattern makes his path hard to 
follow, and I will not argue with anyone who claims I do 
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not know precisely where Pausanias went. He himself says 
plainly, however, that he went up to the town of Phigalia, 
"surrounded by mountains," on one of which **is a place 
called Bassae, and the temple of Apollo the Helper, which, 
including the roof, is of stone." 

Pausanias had a high opinion of this temple, considering 
it the second finest in the entire Peloponnese (the finest was 
at Tegea) for the beauty of its stone and the harmony of its 
proportions. He explains that Apollo the Helper was so 
named because he had saved the Phigalians from the 
plague, for which they, in gratitude, had given the god a 
fine new temple. The architect was Iktinus, who "built for 
the Athenians what is called the Parthenon." 

Bassae was built, then, in the time of Pericles, and when 
Pausanias (he must surely have ridden no man could 
have come by cart without complaint) jogged by five hun- 
dred and fifty years later, it still stood intact. The statue of 
the god, though, had been carried away to adorn the new, 
already withering city of Megalopolis. 

Time passed, names changed, the old gods died, and 
Bassae was forgotten until the eighteenth century, when a 
French architect named Bocher, poking about in the vicin- 
ity of the modern town of Andritsana, came upon the bat- 
tered gray skeleton of a temple. Although earthquakes and 
weather had twisted some of the columns, and parts of the 
stonework, plus roof slabs and pieces of ornament, lay scat- 
tered in the grass, most of the building was quite obviously 
still there somewhere. Bocher must have been wild with ex- 
citement and delight, but it was an unlucky find. He rushed 
out to report his discovery, and when he came back for 
another look at it he was murdered by bandits. 

Bocher had been working on the island of Zante, off the 
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northwest corner of the Peloponnese, and presumably he 
reached Andritsana by traveling southeast through Olym- 
pia, which can still be done. I drove up from Megalopolis, 
more or less by Pausanias's route. I met no bandits, but in 
other respects I believe the road has changed very little 
since 1765. 

Megalopolis, still carrying its grandiose name, is an or- 
dinary Peloponnesian market town, a close-packed huddle 
of low white buildings and dusty streets, smacked across the 
main south highway. The road to Andritsana turned off to 
the northwest, crawled through a street market running 
heavily to boots and slippers, and quickly left town to be- 
come a single-lane gravel track. It was a good gravel track, 
level, devoid of large stones, and even graded here and 
there. The Greek electrical company, with a stubby green 
truck and a crew of fifteen or twenty men, was stringing 
wire alongside it. The men wore trousers and moustaches, 
with an occasional hat. Their bare shoulders were sunburnt 
to a dark, shimmering amber brown, and they looked ex- 
tremely industrious, but all stopped work to wave cordially 
at the car. It was probably the only vehicle they'd seen in 
hours. Altogether, things seemed quite civilized, and I be- 
gan to compose the speech I would make to the friends in 
Athens who had issued hideous warnings about the Bassae 
road. 

"The trouble is," I was explaining over imaginary ouzo, 
"you go to the States and travel on superhighways because 
only a local knows how to get off them. Then you come 
home with the idea that Americans cannot endure any road 
except a superhighway. This road here is no worse than 
dozens of back roads at home," except, I realized abruptly, 
that at home one has some idea of the lie of the land. At 
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the moment, I was confronting a junction* One pale grav- 
elly track went left and the other went right, and there was 
nothing to distinguish them except a sign naming a town 
that wasn't on the map. 

While I considered this problem, a wild rattling and 
hooting arose behind me. It was the small, fat, electrical 
truck with what appeared to be the entire wire crew, plus 
tools, festooned precariously upon it. The men roared in 
chorus, "Andrltsana?" and when I shouted "Yes," they 
pointed as one to the left. I thanked them and drove on, and 
in the mirror saw the truck take the other road. It bounced 
off toward the unmapped town, rocking uphill in a cloud of 
silvery dust. I was sorry to see it go. The road ahead looked 
so empty. 

It continued to be a good dirt road, however, rolling dis- 
creetly around the edges of empty pastures and cropped 
grain fields and following along the base of a line of hills 
with humped spines that suggested a pack of sleeping 
dinosaurs. The white gravel threw up so many formless, 
wavering flashes of light in the sun that the first pothole 
nearly took me by surprise. 

Another kilometer, and potholes had become the normal 
way of life. The soft reptilian hills hardened and sprouted 
stony crests. A river appeared, and the road began to climb. 
It went up the side of the gorge in a series of zigzags de- 
signed for the convenience of horses. I was too busy with 
the wheel, the shift, and the horn to pay much attention to 
scenery, but trees seemed to be sliding away from the right 
window at an unlikely angle. 

At the top of the climb the road widened, and I pulled 
over and stopped, avoiding a small crevasse that had eaten 
its way into the outer edge of the terrace. There was no 
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fence. There rarely is a fence in Greece, but invisible de- 
mons do not generally gnaw pieces out of the roadside. 

The view from this place was magnificent. On one side 
of the road, the rock wall rose straight over my head, cov- 
ered with clumps of flowers and small ferns and flickering 
with drops of water seeping from the cliff. Above the cut 
grew round-topped dark green trees, and above them bald 
rock glittered against the sky. Ahead, the whole valley of 
the Alpheus widened like a great funnel, its sides dropping 
from light-struck crags to round green trees to the road 
to gray cliff to little terraced fields like paddies to larger 
open fields to the narrow fern-green ribbon of the river 
looped among gray trees the size of moss tufts. A white 
farmhouse, as big as a sugar cube, sat under a tree. There 
was not another building to be seen, not a person nor an 
animal. The roadside grass rasped in the breeze, and water 
from the cliff plunked gently on the gravel. 

In that high, dusdess air every leaf glittered with its own 
spark of sunlight. I stepped sidewise to get a better view of 
the house below, which had behind it a round threshing 
floor covered with yellow straw, and created a terrible 
racket. A couple of quarts of dirt detached themselves from 
the edge of the road and went roaring and rattling on their 
way to the river. It seemed as though they must fall straight 
into the largest pool, but I did not wait for the splash. 

Around the next turn I observed with pleasure that re- 
pairs were under way. A large machine and two trucks 
were parked alongside the precipice edge, and the road 
had been widened to accommodate two cars abreast. This 
condition lasted around two more turns and then things 
shrank back to potholes and ruts, plus a succession of minia- 
ture streams that sprang out of the cliffside as though from 
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little hydrants, burbled prettily across the road, and fell 
glittering into the valley. These natural fountains, which 
account for the famous greenery of Arcadia, are delightful 
to look at, but they cut cracks in the road and also pro- 
vided a fine skidding surface, for there was a high per- 
centage of clay in the roadbed. On the valley side, the cracks 
tended to become gaps and even fissures, and I hugged the 
cliff with passion. The tracks of previous vehicles indi- 
cated that everybody, including the road crew, shared my 
belief that rocks falling from the cliff above were less 
likely than total collapse of the outer rim of the road. 

The astute reader will realize that none of the road con- 
ditions I have described warrants a state of terror, but I 
was close to it nonetheless. The bad driving was merely a 
nuisance, preventing me from looking at the continually 
shifting pattern of trees, rock, valley and fields, but the 
prospect of meeting another car was a steady torment. Dam- 
odes's sword on a frayed string could be no worse. As far as 
I could see, there simply was not room to pass another ma- 
chine except at the official pull-overs. These appeared on 
every third lap or so, meaning that between the oases one 
crept blind around a spur of rock, discovered the road clear 
to the next spur, advanced at the highest possible speed, 
honked the horn, waited for a reply, and on not getting one 
crept cautiously around the turn and charged down the 
next stretch of empty single-lane road. What good all these 
precautions would accomplish if one found a car, or worse, 
a highway truck, already entrenched on the road ahead, I 
did not know. Once met headlight to headlight, only two 
solutions would be available. Either somebody backed 
around a hairpin turn on the edge of outer space, or the cars 
passed on the spot, one scraping the rock and the other 
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within inches of that motheaten verge, and both scratching 
each other's fenders. As the party on the outside of the road, 
I was not happy with the prospect. 

So far, of course, I had met nobody. I had seen no vehi- 
cle except the wire truck, a dusty jeep parked by a fountain 
where there was plenty of room, and a bicycle-powered ice 
cream van, which popped out of an invisible path on one 
side of the road and scooted down a mule track on the other. 
This state of things was too good to trust, and when I met a 
traffic problem at the top of a steep turn, I was relieved that 
it was no worse. 

The problem was an old woman, swathed in black from 
the crown of her head to the heel of her one visible boot, 
riding sidesaddle on a long-legged, satin-skinned bay horse. 
The woman's face was weathered and wrinkled, but her 
eyes were large and beautiful and focused on the car with 
an expression of absolute horror. The horse viewed the 
machine with contemptuous unconcern. Evidently the ani- 
mal was not car-shy, but the rider most certainly was. 

I turned off the engine and waited while the old lady re- 
covered her courage. The horse twitched its ears and wag- 
gled its rump, impatient of pointless delay, and was at last 
permitted to walk slowly past the alien dragon. The rider 
flicked a quick sidewise glance at me and the set of her 
shoulders said as plainly as words, "A woman driving that 
devilish contraption. Imagine. What can the world be com- 
ing to?" 

The road got no better. To be fair, it got worse, what 
with fallen rock, frayed edges, small streams, mudholes 
and parked dump trucks, and the horse traffic increased. 
The horses of Arcadia are quite different from their kin 
down along the coast. They are handsome, long-boned 
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creatures, groomed to a high gloss and dressed in severely 
elegant style, and they carry only one rider, also severely 
elegant. The coastwise horses are cheerful, chunky, cobby 
little things who plod briskly along covered with dust and 
a mixed cargo of farmers, children, tools, and baskets. I 
met or passed nine horses in the next few miles and discov- 
ered that while neither animals, nor men, nor young 
women were bothered by the car, old ladies invariably 
panicked. 

Karytena loomed up across the valley to the north, a 
clump of houses clinging to the top of a needle-sharp crag, 
with the castle of the de Bruyferes rearing its battlements 
above the low tile roofs. The extent to which supposed cru- 
saders infested Greece is demonstrated all across the Pelo- 
ponnese, which these Franks called the Morea and held by 
militant squatters' rights for two centuries. 

Somewhere beyond Karytena the road rolled into a name- 
less little place consisting of one house, one gas station, 
and a chunk of six-lane highway. This improbable pave- 
ment rose out of the dust some fifty yards to the right, 
crossed my cart path, and proceeded regally over a small 
rise about one hundred yards to the left. I stopped dead and 
gawked at it, torn between fear for my sanity (it must be 
hallucination) and the wild hope that all those trucks and 
rollers and graders I had passed at their Saturday repose 
had actually wrought a miracle from here into Andritsana. 

A good-looking young man ambled out of the filling sta- 
tion, followed by a sleepy hound. He spoke English with as- 
surance. "YouVe going to Andritsana?" I said I was and 
pointed hopefully toward the new macadam. a ls it possi- 
ble?" He grinned ruefully and shook his head. "Not a 
chance. There it is same old goat track. Andrltsana." 
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The hound wheezed and fell into a snooze. I thanked the 
man and drove on, and he shouted after me, "But we'll get it 
fixed yet" His voice bounced off the hills in a crackle of in- 
coherent echoes. 

The road ran briefly parallel to the macadam, up the 
same little slope and sharply around a clump of trees. Ther 
I stamped on the brake and sat looking down a very steep, 
short incline to the remains of a bridge. It began and ended 
as an old-fashioned arched stone structure with high side 
walls, narrow hut negotiable. The middle of it, however, 
was missing and had been replaced with some kind of 
girders over which were laid railroad ties complete with 
rails. The rails, I gathered, were to deter motorists from 
wandering through the gap where the bridge walls had 
fallen out. I had an unnecessarily good view of the gorge 
beneath this affair. It was hardly thirty feet wide, but deep 
enough to engulf the Empire State Building with all its top 
hamper. 

At the other end of the bridge, the road shot up another 
steep slope to a small plateau where a bevy of construction 
trucks roosted. They must have been driven across that 
bridge. If it would support large trucks, it would support a 
small car. Provided, of course, that I kept the thing inside the 
railroad tracks. I aimed the car at the opposite bank and 
was happily surprised when I reached it. Halfway across, I 
had remembered the straw and the camel. 

The unspeakable bridge had one great merit. Since 
nothing but death could be worse, I worried no further 
about the road and barged along singing, gazing at the 
view, and calculating that a fifty-foot drop into the nearest 
field would be quite comfortable. I caught up with a man 
on horseback and his friend on foot. The hiker wore a 

[ 
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starched white shirt, a neat dark suit, a bowler hat, and 
shoes that still showed traces of a city shine. The two 
flagged me down and introduced themselves. Bowler hat 
was a school teacher in Tripolis, on bis way to pay a week- 
end visit to his native village. Would I give him a lift? I 
could hardly refuse. 

Conversation was not exactly easy, but I learned that the 
teacher worked hard for low pay and was walking thirty 
miles because the buses run to Andritsana twice a week and 
never on Saturdays. On Sunday night he would somehow get 
back down to Megalopolis and pick up a bus for Tripolis. 
The dream of his life was a motor scooter or, failing that, a 
post nearer home. He suddenly said, "Stop here, please," 
and I was baffled. We seemed to be nowhere. There was a 
footpath, it turned out, leading up a shallow gully toward 
the peak of the ridge. 

It looked like the end of the world, but somewhere on the 
other side of the rocky peak lurked three or four houses in a 
circle of narrow terraced fields. My passenger's mother had 
never in her life traveled farther than Megalopolis, and the 
village was naturally without electricity or telephone. But 
the road, I was told, would change things, "when they get 
it fixed." The teacher bowed elaborately, settled his in- 
congruous hat firmly on his head, and strode off into the 
bush. 

The road suddenly improved to a remarkable smooth- 
ness, and the next turn revealed Andritsana. It lay strung 
out along the side of the mountain, following the road. Sev- 
eral layers of buildings edged up the hillside, and a few 
more hung precariously on the slope below the road. All the 
red tile roofs overlapped each other like a clump of mush- 
rooms on a tree. Above the town, the hills were thatched 
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with the usual dark green, globe-shaped trees. This Ar- 
cadian forest, which Pausanias credited with wild boar and 
tortoises of inordinate size, now looks as neat as a park. The 
trees are small, little higher than apple trees, and evenly 
spaced, although whether this is the result of reforestation 
or nature is problematical. Evidently each requires a circle 
of ground exactly the size of its widest branch spread. 
Virtually nothing else can grow in the circle, although 
plenty of light comes through the small, widely spaced 
leaves. Hardly a weed shows on the ground, and the occa- 
sional large tree is always surrounded by a ring of empty 
dirt extending well beyond its shade. The small trees stand 
twig to twig, never encroaching on each other's territory. 

The first building in Andritsana was the government 
tourist hotel, where the management, being unencumbered 
with trade, was taking a siesta. I routed out a flustered 
maid, then a sad waiter, and finally the manager, a most 
ornamental elderly gentleman with a mildly British accent. 
He was astounded at the appearance of a customer. It was 
too early in the season, "and of course, things are always 
quiet up here. You drove from Megalopolis? And how did 
you find our road?" 

I snarled, unable to find words for the road. "But I was 
told it's worse from Olympiad 

The manager smiled. "A little worse," he conceded, with 
a shrug indicating that it couldn't be much worse and still 
pass for a road. "But we will have a good road here soon." 

"Eighteen years," said the waiter, wearily. The manager 
chuckled and went off to activate his cook, and I heard the 
waiter's uncensored opinion of life in Arcady. He had a 
crackling, machine-gun accent, but his meaning was as 
clear as glass. 
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Employees of the government hotel chain have to work 
where they are posted, and Andritsana is a very tough duty. 
"Nobody comes here," mourned the waiter. "You know 
why. We have this nice hotel new, clean, good food, 
fine view, hot water but nobody comes. Even in summer 
we're empty half the time. This," he handed over the beer, 
"is the first bottle I've opened in days." 

It struck me that the Andritsanians might patronize the 
place. "Them," hissed the waiter, "they never spend a 
drach'. They sit home and go to bed at sundown. Talk to 
the girls and you get knifed, and who wants to talk to their 
brothers? I wish I could go to Athens. There's some life 
there you can dance and go to the movies, and the 
streetlights burn all night. Will you give me a lift to 
Athens?" 

I swore, falsely, that I was bound for Kalamata to meet 
some people with a boat. "I could take the bus," he reflected, 
"but it's slow and comes on the wrong days. Get there just 
in time to come back again. You sure you're not going to 
Athens?" 

I was saved from more perjury by the cook, roaring that 
the omelet was ready. 

The dining room windows looked out over the deep bowl 
of the valley, mottled with irregular green and yellow fields, 
and up the main and only street of Andritsana. Everything 
was deserted under the hot, stinging sunlight, which had 
driven everybody to cover except a clan of swallows who 
lived under the dining room windowsills. They whisked 
back and forth on sharp-pointed iridescent wings, carrying 
on an interminable whistling conversation. A fly whined 
somewhere against the ceiling. The waiter sighed. The 
manager, settled on a chair in the breezy verandah over the 
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street (where I should have had lunch and certainly would 
have dinner) , nodded his way into a drowse. My fork clink- 
ing on the plate was the loudest noise in all Andritsana. 

Bassae was easy to find. The manager, waking up, told 
me to drive straight through town and take "the good road." 
What good road? "YouTI see. It's paved. Fourteen kilo- 
meters of it." 

I drove slowly up the main street of Andritsana, which 
is lined with casual little shops and tavernas that serve the 
district today exactly as they have done for generations. 
The bootmaker, the blacksmith and the cooper dozed over 
their tools. The chairmaker was awake, chatting with 
friends on his wide doorstep, which was raised well off the 
ground. They sat in a row on this step, ignoring the stock. 
A fine aromatic wood smell swept from this shop into the 
street, overpowering dust, wine and horse. Somewhere in 
the tangle of houses behind the shops, the electrical plant 
growled and thumped. Except for this twentieth-century 
racket, the whole town might have been living in the year 
1840. 

At the end of the street, the mixture of dirt, cobblestones 
and some unrecognizable substance that may once have 
been macadam gave way to the rutted gravel track leading 
north to Olympia. But the manager was right about Bassae. 
A fine new black road soared off toward the skyline on the 
left. It was steep, the turns were sharp, the grading was 
cruel, and the windy heights were unnerving, for from this 
point all the world went down and there seemed to be 
nothing ahead but blue air. It was nevertheless a good solid 
road. The two or three boulders sitting on it were accidents 
that could happen anywhere. 

This road ended in a parking lot under a bank on which 
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two frowzy youths and a gypsyish girl sat arguing over a 
goat. The farther side of the lot led into open sky. There 
was only one other car in the place. 

I looked about and found what seemed to be a path, not 
the well-trodden trail that leads to most Greek ruins but a 
shy, hardly noticeable break in the carpet of gray grass, 
thistles, and small yellow flowers that covered the ground. 
It led me upward through boulders and brush and brought 
me out, suddenly, on the ridge. Bassae was worth the drive, 
the climb, the heat, the fright. Bassae was enchanting. 

It is a small Doric temple of coarse-grained local stone 
which has a silvery sparkle in the light and turns greenish- 
violet in shadow. The outer columns are almost intact, and 
a considerable part of the architrave is still in position. One 
badly cracked column has been splinted with heavy bars 
and metal cable, but nothing has been restored. The sun- 
warmed paving underfoot, the inner walls, the Ionic half 
columns that supported the frieze (which is now in Lon- 
don) are all the original stone. The roof is gone, but some 
carved stone slabs lying in the grass show that it was deco- 
rated with a simple, handsome rectangular design. 

The building runs north and south, instead of east and 
west as was proper, but the god's statue had a door facing 
correctly east. I doubt that anyone today can be absolutely 
certain of the reason for this strange orientation, which has 
been attributed by various authorities to the shape of the 
ridge or a sentimental alignment with some other building. 
Bassae is odd in other ways, the most obvious being that 
the frieze, representing battles between Greeks and Ama- 
zons, Centaurs and Lapiths, was placed inside the cella. 
The temple also contains the oldest known Corinthian col- 
umn, just one, dividing the cella from the sanctuary of the 
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idol. Despite the mixture of styles, the building is intensely 
quiet and gentle in effect, and built almost to human scale. 
One can get up and down the platform steps without feeling 
that one has gone mountaineering. 

Around the temple, short gray-green grass, thistles, yel- 
low flowers and a few dark-leaved bushes swayed in a cool 
breeze. The last of the ridge rose up to the west, not very 
high, with one small building and a couple of oak trees near 
the summit. Nothing else could be seen but sky, for on 
three sides of the temple the land folded into narrow, rocky 
ravines. A goat bell tinkled faintly somewhere down the 
hill. It was a grand place to do nothing. 

Eventually I wandered up to the building on the hill and 
found a custodian watching over some roof slabs and orna- 
ments, plus a small assortment of postcards. He pointed out, 
in pantomime, that we were on the highest point for miles 
around, and proved it by indicating, far away down to the 
west, a barely visible flicker of violet light. This was the 
sea, and the smudge beside it was Kyparissia. The two 
Englishwomen who had been taking pictures around the 
temple in mouselike silence came up and we exchanged in- 
formation. They had driven down from Olympia and hoped 
to make Pylos that night. How was the road ahead? It was 
dreadful, but since they had taken six hours, so they 
claimed, from Olympia, it was better than what they'd been 
over. Considerably better. I began to feel complacently 
lucky, and urged them to be off at once, while they had a 
chance to get past the worst before dark. 

The custodian had listened to all this with interest, evi- 
dently reading gestures and intonations, for he denied any 
knowledge at all of English. He now wanted information of 
his own. Was my car rented? How much? For how long? 
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Did it go well? Did it use much gasoline? Who paid for the 
gas? All this took some time, but by repetition and counting 
on fingers we made it. In return, I learned that the twice-a- 
week bus from Andritsana is very expensive, as Greek 
buses go, to the disgust of those dependent upon it. 

The rocks and tree trunks turned a soft orange color, and 
the temple glowed neon pink in the sunset light. All these 
places close at sundown; there was nothing to do but leave. 
The custodian walked down to the parking lot with me and 
had a good look at the car. He was struck with sudden 
alarm. "You locked it?" Relief when I waved the key, and a 
shrug of apology. "Thieves up here sometimes." 

On the road back to Andritsana I was held up. A ragged 
brown figure leaped like a deer from the brush above the 
roadside and lit in front of the car, gesturing furiously. It 
was stop or run him down. The gesture turned out to be a 
refined ballet caricature of puffing on a cigarette, and the 
leaper was a thin, sun-blackened shepherd, a man so old 
that his eyes were filmed with white. His wife, as thin and 
old and sunburnt as he, stood up out of a bush and called 
good evening. I held out the package and the old man took 
precisely one cigarette. And the lady? He grinned delight- 
edly and put the second one behind his ear. From her bush, 
the lady bowed and shouted thanks. They both trotted up- 
hill into the dark, agile as their own goats, and indistin- 
guishable, barring their taste for tobacco, from their an- 
cestors a thousand years ago. 

Come to think of it, they were the only Arcadians I met. 
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GREECE is full of buses, ranging from dented bone- 
shakers that rattle around a daily circuit of vil- 
lages to glass-topped palaces on wheels that carry 
tourists to points of interest. The bone-shakers are good- 
humored, adaptable, and always get there, but they operate 
in Greek and attend solely to transport. The tourist buses 
are polished and feather-sprung. They provide iced drinks 
and a guide who speaks three languages. They propose to 
waft the traveler about the countryside as though upon a 
magic carpet, and would succeed if the traveler didn't inter- 
fere. 

Travelers being what they are, the intentions of the bus 
companies are invariably thwarted by misunderstandings 
over tickets, seats, or destination, and progress is inter- 
rupted by emergency stops and enlivened by missed con- 
nections. Every bus party contains one member who, at the 
moment of departure, must be enticed from a shop, a cave, 
the top of a pillar, or the washroom. It also contains, unfor- 
tunately, one member who thinks he (or she) has been 
cheated out of the front window seat and refuses to be con- 
soled. 

These difficulties aside, sightseeing by bus is convenient 
and pleasant. It takes the traveler anywhere within reason, 
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and can manage a brief loop around Athens or a five-day 
ramble through the Peloponnese. The schedule is flexible. 
A passenger who falls in love with Naufplion can make 
hasty arrangements to stay there for a day or a week or the 
season, going on by another bus when his interest in the 
place is exhausted. 

The bus trip out to Cape Sounion is an afternoon's diver- 
sion. The road follows the coast eastward through a plushy 
beach resort district and some scattered commercial enter- 
prises, among them a salt plant. Tlie open pools for evapo- 
rating seawater are surrounded by stacks of reddish tiles: 
slabs of salt awaiting further refinement. 

When open country begins, it is all hills and sea. The 
coast is not high, but very steep and irregular. Peacock- 
blue water lies below, and bare, dust-brown scrub above, 
with the road hung between and clinging to the rocky, 
sharply indented coastline like a panicky climber to a ledge. 
Now and then a small hut appears, or a half-built house, but 
nobody really lives on these breezy heights. This is strange, 
for the view lies clear for miles around and the beaches, al- 
though narrow, are smooth, attractive sand. The guide ex- 
plains it briefly. No water. No rain. The whole district is 
little better than a desert. 

Cape Sounion is far enough east to provide a wide view 
of the sea-lanes leading to Athens, and therefore of any en- 
emy fleet approaching the city. It is near enough, in a 
straight line, so that the spear point of the gargantuan 
statue of Athena on the Akropolis could be seen, a single 
fleck of gold light, from the cape. There must have been a 
lookout at Sounion as soon as there was a town at Athens, 
and various fortifications have been raised and fought over 
there. Today there are the ruins of Poseidon's temple, the 
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much-obscured remains of a lesser temple to Athena, the 
parking lot, the office selling tickets to view the ruins, and 
an inoffensive tourist pavilion hunched down on the west- 
ern beach, where it offers food, drink, and lodging without 
obscuring the antique prospect. 

Very slightly offshore, east of the temple, stands the 
huge rock from which Aegeus threw himself into the sea 
when Theseus's ship came back from Crete with black sails, 
indicating to Aegeus that his son had been killed by the 
Minotaur. Having led his pack up the steep path to the 
temple, the guide sat us on fallen stonework and told the 
whole legend before going into the history of the building, 
which is interesting and a source of scholarly controversy. 

The Theseus story is inescapable. I had heard it at 
Knossos, told with a fine sense of drama; I was to hear it 
again at Delphi, where it was treated as necessary back- 
ground for. the understanding of a sculptured frieze. The 
version of the Sounion guide fell somewhere between these 
extremes. He did his duty by Theseus, but his heart was 
in the question of the temple's date. 

Poseidon's temple is Doric in style but its proportions are 
not those of the Parthenon. Debate rages over just what the 
differences indicate. Is it an earlier, less expert structure, or 
is it contemporary, but adapted to different stone and a dif- 
ferent setting? To a non-architectural eye the temple, al- 
though stubbier than the Parthenon and made of a coarse lo- 
cal marble that lacks the Pentelic radiance, is a splendidly 
ruinous ruin. A drift of storm-scarred columns rises from 
an open rectangle piled with blocks and drums of stone. 
The marble is a soft, silvery, sand color, and since the in- 
terior walls are completely gone, light falls from all sides 
across the pillars. Reflections and shadows tangle in deli- 
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cate, continual motion, as though the marble breathed. Ev- 
ery change of ground reveals a different pattern, the stand- 
ing columns, the broken columns, and the fallen pieces 
wheeling lightly around each other like the glittering frag- 
ments in a kaleidoscope. 

It is a little disturbing to imagine what the building was 
like when it stood intact, with a sanctified blockhouse set 
among the columns and a sturdy roof closing out the sky. 
Would we like Doric buildings half so well if they came to 
us undamaged? This one must have looked a bit like a Vic- 
torian bank aggressively respectable. 

Filled with information, the bus party exploded and 
went scurrying over the ruins with cameras, each person in- 
tent on photographing the temple minus other tourists. A 
stout German with a thatch of rusty gray curls struck a By- 
ronic pose that suited his hair if not his accent and held it 
while his friend adjusted the camera. At the crucial mo- 
ment, a man trying to photograph his lady perched on a wall 
backed in front of the German, and Byron was blotted out 
by an alien rump. Problems of this sort led to a war of ma- 
neuver, which was conducted with patience and the taciturn 
chivalry appropriate to a hopeless cause. A certain protocol 
evolved, the man with the slower camera or the more pre- 
carious foothold having priority. The guide withdrew to a 
remote corner, out of everybody's line of fire, and sat down 
to enjoy a private laugh. He did not resent interruption, 
however. Byron's autograph? Chagrin. What a thing to for- 
get. Around on the east front. You can't miss it. 

You certainly can't. It leaps out and stabs the eye. Not 
that his lordship was more of a vandal than the hundreds of 
other visitors who have knifed their names into the stone; 
he merely has more friends. Generations of romantic travel- 
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ers and Greeks with a kindly memory of the poet who died 
in their war have run gentile fingertips across the letters. 
The name Byron stands in its own little polished plaque, 
an oval of shimmer created entirely by anonymous ca- 
resses. 

The program of this excursion included a swim and tea 
at the tourist pavilion. The guide presently collected the 
troupe for the quarter-mile bus trip down to the beach, but 
he was not bigoted about it. Sounion is noted for sunsets, 
and if I wanted to sit up there and watch one, he had no ob- 
jection. He delivered warnings about missing the bus and 
finding the proper footpath, and left. 

Either the sunsets at Sounion are overrated, or this was a 
poor specimen. The west merely turned pink, but the 
shadow that crept up the eastern sky was worth watching 
a slow rise of violet stalking a brightening half moon. I 
climbed down to look at the old tufa foundations which 
support the whole terrace. (There was an earlier temple 
built of this same tufa, which the marble structure re- 
placed.) Rough, thick bushes overhang the stonework. 
As I looked back and upward, Poseidon's columns seemed to 
grow out of a green mat and lifted against the amethyst sky 
in stripes of pink and silver. 

The proper footpath required a scramble back up the 
wall and a considerable loop to the east. Under my feet, a 
tipsy goat-and-child track zigzagged down through brush 
and thistles to fetch up, as far as I could judge in the dusk, 
against the wire fence that keeps freeloaders out of the area. 
These fences always look horse-high and hog-tight, but 
where I come from, if there's a child's path, there's a negoti- 
able hole at the end of it. I was pleased to discover that ar- 
rangements are no different in Greece. 
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As we drove back to Athens, the bare hills came to life. 
In the shadows of a ravine, three men wearing long black 
cloaks and carrying the traditional crooked staffs were hus- 
tling sheep into a fold, a low fence of straw piled over brush 
and stakes. Children trotted along the roadside, bound on 
mysterious errands. One disastrous-looking shack, hung 
askew on a rock, had turned into a tavern and oozed light 
and the tinkle of bazoukia music. The guide admitted that 
Sounion supports more life than a desert properly should. 
Besides the sheep, there is reputedly good bird shooting 
in season. 

The bus trip to Delphi is an altogether more formal af- 
fair, requiring advance reservations and much checking of 
records to be certain that the same window seat has not been 
sold to three different customers. Window seats become a 
neurotic preoccupation with bus travelers, who have come 
to see Greece rather than a neighbor's ear. The compensa- 
tion for an aisle seat is the virtuous conviction that one is 
not cutting off the view. 

Athens to Delphi is a better than four-hour drive, and 
starts early in the morning with all the passengers half 
asleep. Fortunately there is nothing to observe on the main 
west road but a sacred lake of which, at the guide's insist- 
ence, we all took disgruntled note. It is dull and reedy and 
surrounded by small factories, no object to arouse enthusi- 
asm in the semi-comatose. 

The party was finally aroused by a stop. Everyone was 
suddenly lively, talkative and hungry, and the local res- 
taurant did a monstrous business in orange soda and minia- 
ture souvlakia small wooden skewers strung with tidbits 
of freshly roasted lamb. The guide demolished sentimental 
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imaginings about our glorious predecessors on the route. 
Most clients went to Delphi by sea. It was much easier. 

This information was solidly backed by the road, which 
now began climbing at an alarming pitch. The ridge on 
which Delphi is located follows the north shore of the Gulf 
of Korinth, rising almost straight from the water into high, 
improbable turrets and minarets squiggled out of the rock. 
This line of hills is slashed crosswise by equally steep, nar- 
row ravines cut down almost to sea level. 

The highway mounted the ridge by the inevitable loops 
and switchbacks and settled, halfway up, to progress along 
the edge of nothing. Once or twice, in what must have been 
moments of unusual exuberance, the road builders had pro- 
vided bridge shortcuts across ravines; but for the most part, 
the route followed each canyon north to its inner end, 
rounded a short turn dug into the mountainside, and rolled 
southward to the next salient. The people in the rear of the 
bus peered out of the windows and reported, unhappily, 
that everything behind the back wheels hung over space 
on the turns. Moral: those subject to vertigo should not sit 
in the back of a mountain bus. 

The slopes below the road were covered with dull green 
olive trees and fields where grain, already being harvested 
in the lowlands, still stood mottled gold and green. Above 
us, the rocks were splashed with flaming yellow broom and 
shrubs as dark as spruce. The air turned sharply cool. 
Patches of snow appeared on the hilltops, and Mount Par- 
nassus, heaving up to the north, was white. 

Innumerable small tracks wandered up and down the 
mountains, their purpose obscure until we passed, in the 
depths of a canyon, a string of horses and donkeys. They 
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were on a path above the road and were followed by a brisk 
old lady in black, loaded, like her animals, with grass and 
brushwood. The procession headed straight up the hillside, 
seemingly walking on air, and tinkling- softly with bells. 
The bus churned out to the open end of the canyon, rounded 
the turn and wound its way to the head of the next canyon, 
where the old lady and her train were pattering along the 
path above the road. She had gone straight over the hump 
while modern machinery went a half mile around, and she 
grinned down at us with impish triumph. 

The present town of Delphi hangs on the mountainside 
like a swallow's nest. Houses and gardens swarm up the 
hills, spilling flowers from every wall and window. The 
main street is lined with shops on the inner side. Restau- 
rants and hotels are on the outer one, where their windows 
overlook the downward sweep of gorge and valley to the 
gulf. 

The whole town is relatively new. It used to lie smack on 
top of the ruins, but when the French undertook excavations 
in 1892, the entire village was expropriated and moved 
at the expense of Paris up the road, where it now stands. 
These high-handed methods were resented at the time, but 
since the new site is as beautiful as the old and somewhat 
more convenient in regard to water, the Delphians got the 
best of the deal, with a thriving tourist business thrown 
in. The town has an air of unhurried, amiable prosperity, 
although one citizen told me, rather wistfully, that leisure 
has become an off-season luxury, unknown from June to 
September. 

Among its other elegancies, Delphi owns a new hotel 
hung down the cliffside an arrangement that gives every- 
body a balcony overlooking the valley and a bar in 
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hunting-lodge style with a large fireplace, bright hand- 
woven rugs and cushions, and a verandah that overlooks 
everything. This bar is known to tourists as <e t6 nightclub," 
and to Delphians, who take it over in the winter, as "the 
club." Winter, they confided, is the best time in Delphi. 
When groves and vineyards have been bedded down against 
the cold and the fireplaces roar with wood collected 
throughout the summer, the grave Apollo departs, leaving 
his shrine and oracle in the hands of Bacchus, an altogether 
more agreeable god. The Delphians then relax and enjoy 
life uninterrupted by outianders, for snow closes the roads. 

By mid-May, summer traffic had begun in Delphi. Our 
two buses had traveled in tandem for three hours without 
serious competition, but they could hardly be wedged into 
the museum parking lot. A rival bus company and a fleet of 
cars were there before us. The guides sorted out the party 
French and English over here, German and Italian over 
there and laid out separate routes, for there is something 
hilariously distracting about the same spiel heard simul- 
taneously in two languages. 

The information rattled off by the Chat girls was exten- 
sive and well organized, and it was reinforced by real 
knowledge and affection for the subject. The official speech 
was a good summary, but questions brought out more facts, 
along with personal opinions and lively comparisons of Del- 
phi with other sites. The museum guards, meanwhile, mer- 
cilessly drove from our path the passengers of an earlier 
bus: uniformed schoolchildren, all armed with rattling 
boots and ringing voices. Schoolchildren are constantly to 
be found in Greek museums, herded by teachers and invari- 
ably hissed at, shoved and admonished by the custodians, 
who view them with undisguised loathing, 
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Like every major Greek museum, the one at Delphi is a 
marvel, full of tlie wonders unearthed by the French ar- 
chaeological teams that have worked there, off and on, for 
seventy years. An archaic frieze from the treasury of Athens 
represents the labors of Herakles and the adventures of 
Theseus, a parallel dear to Athenian hearts. (Athens, as 
other towns are still quick to point out, was always bump- 
tious. ) The thick, simplified figures still show traces of red 
paint that must have added considerably to the ferocious ef- 
fect of these struggles with monsters and bandits. The 
frieze from the Siphnian treasury is more complicated, less 
barbarous, and, with its overlapping files of lions and 
horses, altogether more sophisticated. 

The famous charioteer dominates a long room that actu- 
ally holds other fine pieces, all invisible in the shadow of 
this superb bronze which is, in itself, justification for the ef- 
fort and money lavished on Delphi. Tons of dirt and debris 
were hauled away. Archaeologists prowled the valley hunt- 
ing for stones rolled downhill in the earthquakes which, 
along with housebuilders and Christian fanatics, were the 
curse of the place. Once found, the heavy blocks had to be 
identified and lugged one by one back to their original 
places, and eventually a quite surprising number of shrines, 
treasuries, and subsidiary buildings were at least partially 
reassembled. 

The charioteer gave no such trouble. He was found be- 
hind a retaining wall where he had evidently been stowed 
away as too old-fashioned to display and too sacred to de- 
stroy. Severely controlled, straight as a column, the figure 
is serenely formal but vibrates with energy, an effect pe- 
culiar to the brief period between Archaic stylization and 
the softer manner of the later fifth century. Nothing is left 
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of the young man's team but some heartbreaking fragments 
of leg and hoof, just enough to prove that the horses were 
worthy of their driver. It is a sore disappointment to Del- 
phi that the track where he won has not been located. 

Although the reconstructions at Delphi account for only 
a fraction of what originally stood on the site, they are 
enough to prove that in its heyday the place was as jammed 
as a department store at Christmastime. Buildings and vo- 
tive monuments rose so thickly that a resident structure was 
sometimes trimmed to accommodate a newcomer. There 
was a profusion of paint and goldwork. Athens reportedly 
once dedicated a bronze tree bearing golden dates, which 
sounds like more than Oriental splendor. 

The temple of Apollo, who displaced a much older oracle 
belonging to some disreputable earth spirit, was the center 
of an extremely crowded sacred community that climbed 
well up the mountainside and rolled, as time passed and 
prosperity increased, far down into the valley. The one-day 
bus trip allows three hours for the whole thing, which is in- 
adequate. Hachette's guidebook recommends five hours for 
a "cursory tour." I hesitate to differ with Hachette, a formi- 
dably thorough and careful authority, but I believe there 
is a question of temperament involved here, Hachette's 
schedule is calculated on a particular type of tourist. He 
wears sturdy, comfortable shoes and carries a stout stick. 
He is an expert photographer who solves every question of 
light and distance in less than a second. His camera reloads 
itself. Having selected a route, he never deviates from it or 
pauses in his even progress. He is not tempted by shade 
trees, or rustles in the grass, or strange flowers, or children 
who want to practice their English. He may drink from the 
sacred spring where it bubbles icily over black and white 
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pebbles, but he does not paddle in the lower pools or climb 
into the wild, narrow gorge after maidenhair fern. He's a 
thoroughly admirable fellow, and Fd hate to travel with 
him. He would hate to travel with me, for my cursory tour 
took a day and a half, thanks partly to the storm. 

It came with no warning but a cold wind smelling of wet 
moss, mint, and goats. The sunlit sky instantly went bruise- 
blue and the whole landscape took on the thunderstorm 
look, the olive trees and highland brush turning purplish 
black while rocks, grass, grain, and the yellow broom flow- 
ers glowed with a chill, brassy luster. Rain and lightning 
arrived while everyone was still running for cover, and hail 
followed the rain. The heights vanished into mist, which 
rose swirling out of the valley like a tide. Every crack in 
the rocks ran a brown torrent. Over the rush of water and 
the irregular beat of windswept hailstones, thunder rack- 
eted from crag to crag, the echoes rolling back and forth 
across the valley. 

In the drizzling tag end of the storm, an old gentleman 
in a blue pinstripe suit rode into town on a donkey. He had 
converted his coat into a cloak by putting it over his head 
and fastening the top button under his chin. Water clung to 
his eyebrows and dripped off his luxuriant moustache. He 
sat straightbacked and indomitable, his face expressing pa- 
tient contempt for all the insanities of the universe. 

The storm, which was nothing unusual by local stand- 
ards, cleared more slowly than it had begun. Thin sunlight 
picked out the golden broom on the hillside, then the pew- 
tery gloss of olive trees, then a herd of sheep and their 
shepherd emerging from the lee of a large tree to shake 
themselves dry. Then everything suddenly blazed in full 
light that picked up a watery glaze everywhere but on the 
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open spaces up the hill, which all sparkled sugar white with 
hail. The last of the extempore creeks dried up. The great 
birds that circle above the heights and below Delphi's hotel 
balconies reappeared and took up their slow, arrogant pa- 
trol. The tourists jogged off to the ruins, and the shop- 
keepers came out to rehang the pretty rugs, bedspreads, and 
embroideries that had been taken in out of the weather. The 
town was back in business. 

Next door to the white-painted hotel where I had a room 
with a balcony jutting into a loquat tree full of luscious, not 
quite reachable orange fruit, I found the shop of Ge6rgiou 
Pgtrou. Mr. Pftrou is remarkable among the proprietors of 
tourist shops in that he shows no junk, despite the estab- 
lished fact that tourists, under the influence of haste and ex- 
citement, will buy almost anything. The place is stocked 
with fine large rugs woven on a three-woman loom whose 
operators lay in colored medallions on the white back- 
ground; fur hats and neat, ankle-high fur boots; em- 
broidered linens; and smart, simple coats and dresses in 
handwoven materials which Mr. P6trou says are of his own 
design. 

Being a shopkeeper in Delphi has its unsettling aspects. 
Mr. P6trou belongs to a large local clan with vineyards, olive 
groves ( "Olives from your grandfather's hands, grapes from 
your own") and animals strewn about the district. Always a 
trifle amazed at his success, which began with a capital of 
three hundred dollars put up by a kinsman in the States, 
Mr. P6trou occasionally goofs off from commerce to look at 
crops and real estate. Last summer he had a notion to do 
some hunting and, like a good country man shooting over 
his own land, dressed down for the project rather than up. 

Observe the prosperous Mr. P6trou, then, in comfortable 
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old boots, patched trousers, frayed shirt and sagging hat, 
slouching along the ridge with an ancient but accurate shot- 
gun under his elbow and a donkey trailing at his heels. He 
came down a path that passes the highest drivable level of 
the ruins, and there was a busload of tourists. They were 
delighted with this mountain peasant and fell upon Mr. 
Pgtrou with cries of "Poor boy, he's so ragged," and "Isn't 
he picturesque!" 

Since a picturesque peasant, by definition, speaks no 
language but his own, Mr. PStrou couldn't get a word into 
the torrent of admiration and sympathy until it was too 
late. "They kept saying, 'Poor boy,' " he reported, "and I 
was ashamed to hurt their feelings by saying I am not a 
poor boy. They made me pose for pictures and then they 
wanted to give me money. When I said no thank you, 
they stuffed it in my pockets anyway. Toor boy,' they said, 
and I certainly was. When I got home and counted up, I had 
about twenty dollars from being a poor boy for fifteen min- 
utes." He had figured out, given the number of tourist 
buses per week in Delphi, that a man willing to hang about 
the mountainside with shotgun and donkey all summer 
could make a very respectable living. "You could get rich 
on being a poor boy," he concluded, adding plaintively that 
it was disgusting. 

The ruins at Delphi, like all such places in Greece, open 
at sunrise and close at sundown. (The Akropolis can be vis- 
ited for three nights at the full of the moon, however, and 
there are terrible stories current of travelers whose whole 
lives have been blighted by a cloudy spell. ) I sat on some 
old stonework under a tree while the light softened and the 
guard, lounging on a lower course of foundations, bragged 
of the charioteer's bronze wire eyelashes and advised against 
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going down to the harbor of It6a for dinner. He said the 
place would be dead at that time of year, and he was right. 

A faint ripple of music floated romantically from some- 
where beyond the half-dozen columns that are all that sur- 
vives of the temple of Apollo. The guard leaped up and 
blew deafeningly on his whistle, following the blast with 
an enraged howl. "Radio," he explained apologetically. 
"Verboten." 

The radio owners came down the path, a trifle sheepish 
with their obscene machine, to ask if those birds up there 
were eagles. The guide said they were. "There are always 
eagles at Delphi." 

There should be eagles, for the center of things was de- 
termined by the eagles of Zeus. He released them from the 
eastern and western limits of the world, and they met at 
Delphi. The guard was not the only Delphian to tell a tour- 
ist, out of pure kindness, that the birds marking their easy, 
invisible spirals against the sky above the sacred spring are 
eagles. The manager of the hotel, however, is a man of 
stiffer standards. 

"Engles?" he said. "No. Those are not engles. They are 
another bird. I don't know the English name, but they eat 
dead meat." 

Vultures, then. 

"Wait. I will find out." He searched the desk drawer 
and, not finding what he wanted, seized and frisked the 
nearest bellhop. A small, fat, worn dictionary was recov- 
ered. "What did you say? Vulture? You are right. Here it is. 
Vul-chure. Now," with the triumph of the born scholar, "I 
know." 

I foresee the extinction of the eagles of Delphi. 
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MYKONOS lay in a horseshoe of yellow light along 
the black water. Single sparks shot out toward 
the ship, and the Englishwoman who had spent 
the trip down from Piraeus discovering that gin and orange 
are cheaper in London sighed, "Lighters again." 

The lighters were loaded with the normal amount of 
racket and quickly landed everyone on a stone jetty lined 
with restaurants and caffeneions. There appeared to be 
nothing behind these buildings, whose pale facades stood 
out sharply against a great dark. One green light floated 
inexplicably in the starless sky and a hotel sign flickered on 
the inner curve of the harbor. There was not a vehicle in 
sight. 

The proprietor of the nearest restaurant said, "Hotel 
Xenla? My son will show you. You'd never find it alone." 
He yelled for St&vros, and a boy popped out of the shadows 
and took my bag. It was a little bag, but Stvros was a little 
boy. In his hand, the luggage barely cleared the ground. He 
would not part with this unsuitable bag for any persuasion, 
and set off lopsidedly into the night with the thing banging 
against his left anklebone. 

Away from the glare of the waterfront, things began to 
take shape in a curious light of their own. We were in a nar- 
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row street paved with flat, square stones which canted 
slightly toward the street's center. From the edge of this 
paving, blank house walls rose directly, broken by an occa- 
sional flight of stairs, a dark doorway, a low balcony. 
Walls, stairs, and even the stone underfoot shone with a 
faint nacreous glow. All Mykonos had been whitewashed 
for Easter and the paint still lay thick from pavement to 
chimney pot, catching and reflecting light even under a 
clouded night sky, 

Five minutes' walk through a maze of alleys brought us 
out on the beach. It was deserted, and the sea rustled sadly 
in the dark. I began to lose faith in St^vros, for sand infil- 
trated my shoes and we continued to plod south into limbo. 
Had the child forgotten his compass? And what possessed 
his father to let the poor little fellow blunder about a light- 
less wilderness with a tourist who might, for all proof to 
the contrary, be a practicing cannibal? 

"Here now," said StSvros, "Xenla." We had arrived at 
the top of a small rise. A sort of tower glimmered ectoplas- 
mically on the right, and straight ahead was a row of 
sturdy electric lights. Stvros delivered me to the desk with 
calm dignity and left by the nearest exit, which happened 
to be a window. 

The clerk muttered "Mykonos style" and assigned me a 
key and a guide. The Xenia is a very new hotel laid out 
around a sprawling garden and broken up into separate 
sections long, narrow, two-story buildings where all the 
rooms have private balconies overhanging either the flow- 
ers or the sea. The doors give landward on open galleries. 

The maid and I pattered among oleander bushes and 
along cool stone paths, and I was soon established in what 
I considered the best hotel room in Greece. The marble 
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floor sparkled. There were comfortable chairs in light wood 
and bright canvas, a long marble slab that did duty as desk 
or dressing table or both, bookshelves, and three reading 
lamps, including one over the bed. 

The Xenia is listed as second class, and all these pleasant 
conveniences cost, in May, a little more than three dollars a 
day, with two meals thrown in. They were unusual meals 
for a tourist hotel. The chef is not addicted to Continental 
cooking that buttery bore offered by Greek hotelkeepers 
in the kindly delusion that foreigners will die without boiled 
potatoes and five courses* Dinner at the Xenia began with a 
feathery omelet stuffed with interesting trifles; proceeded to 
a huge salad, generally based on the island's limitless vari- 
ety of fish; and ended with pastry or fruit. Wine is extra, of 
course, and so is any other liquor. 

I was never able to understand the logic that ranks a 
charming beach hotel below the nineteenth-century war- 
horses on the waterfront. It may be the walk down the sand, 
to which there is no alternative, or the fact that the customer 
who wants a martini must go behind the bar and teach a 
waitress how to mix it, or some obscure quarrel with the 
Mykonos authorities. 

The manager of the place is an off-islander. I found him 
behind the desk in the morning, cranking up an antique 
telephone that hardly matched its glass and teakwood en- 
vironment. Once the machine was activated, the manager 
shouted into it. The telephone squeaked, tinkled, and quit 
He hung up with a crash and tried the crank again. This 
time something took effect and a conversation ensued in 
even louder shouts. Hanging up for the second time, the 
manager remarked, "Mykonos style," in the tone of one 
who has explained everything. No, he could not direct me to 
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Vienofila's weaving shop. I must ask on the waterfront. 
Only the natives understand this town. 

Only the natives understand any town, but viewed from 
between the squat gateposts of the Xenia it didn't look very 
formidable. The haunted tower proved to be the first of a 
row of old windmills. The further mills displayed idling 
donkeys and drying wash, but the first one was working. 
The twelve small pointed sails circled slowly in the wind, 
and the miller, powdered with flour, leaned out of the upper 
window looking for an audience. There is no practical rea- 
son for running the mill; it works purely to amuse visitors. 

The inside of the mill was painted as white as the outside, 
all the angles softened into gentle curves by years of wear 
and whitewash. At the top of the narrow stairs, the miller 
grinned hospitably and pointed to the great wooden shaft 
running straight across the room, revolving with the turn- 
ing sails. The wooden machinery creaked and sighed like a 
sailing ship; the stones whispered together; flour hung in 
the air like a thin fog and frosted every surface. 

Having drawn attention to the shaft, the gears, the stones, 
and the trickling flour, the miller prepared to demonstrate 
the full glory of a Mykonian mill. The island was once a 
great milling center, grinding grain brought from all 
the surrounding islands and far into the mainland. In order 
to accommodate all this trade, the Mykonians built their 
TTiillg with movable tops. The entire thatched roof, the sail 
wheel, and the shaft are set on a circular wooden base which 
rests on a wooden rim fitted to the top of the stone tower. 
By the use of bars and a lever, the whole upper works can 
be made to revolve, and so set to catch a wind from any 
quarter. There was no seasonal limit to grinding on My- 
konos, which always has a wind blowing from somewhere. 
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The miller explained all this without English, leading 
me by the wrist from one point to another and working each 
item of the mill's mechanism very slowly with exaggerated 
stage motions. His only commercial ambition was the sale 
of postcards. 

Down the slope beyond the mill, and much closer than it 
had seemed in the dark, the town blazed salt white in the 
sun. The skyline rambled in a jumble of block shapes pep- 
pered with an extraordinary number of small, cross- 
crowned domes. Mykonos is noted for its excessive supply 
of churches and chapels, reputedly the result of pious bar- 
gaining. Any man in danger on sea or, less probably, land, 
used to vow a chapel to a suitable saint in return for rescue. 
If he survived, the chapel was built. Some of them are 
hardly large enough to hold the priest and most are used 
only once a year, on the day of their saint. They are scat- 
tered through the town and all across the island, perched 
on rocks and hilltops or cropping up in the midst of pas- 
tures and vegetable gardens. There probably isn't a square 
foot of Mykonos from which some part of some chapel is 
not visible. 

In addition to winds, whitewash, and three hundred 
churches, the island is renowned for the neighboring pres- 
ence of sacred Delos, for a pet pelican, and for hand weav- 
ing. I had been told also that there were no trees on the 
place, but this proved to be a traveler's yarn. There are sev- 
eral trees on Mykonos, carefully maintained in back gar- 
dens by their fortunate owners, and even one or two on the 
streets. 

The first downhill alley led me to the waterfront. "Alley" 
is probably the wrong word. The streets of the town, shad- 
owed by vine-hung balconies and ornamented by red or 
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blue house doors and pots of flowers, are quite wide enough 
for a loaded donkey or a small cart. A two-horse wagon 
would have to choose its route carefully, not only for gen- 
eral width but for tight corners and outside staircases. The 
passage of an automobile is inconceivable. There was no 
thought of such things when the town was built. 

Mykonos nonetheless maintains a small bus and several 
taxis. They roost in the open square behind the harbor, 
where the road leads off to the lead mine and the villages on 
the other side of the island. 

The harbor glittered tourmaline green, the town glit- 
tered with whitewash and the bright awnings of the res- 
taurants. In the lee of a small church that stood half on the 
paving and half on the sand, a man with large, bare, sun- 
browned feet was working on a fishing net, removing the 
weakened outer edges. He hooked his toes into the net, an- 
choring it to the ground, lifted a section in his left hand un- 
til the edge pulled taut, and with his right hand ripped 
away the line of cable and cork floats. He then cut away 
ten inches or so of the mesh behind the ripped edge, 
dropped the net, raised his foot, brought up another section 
of edge, and started all over again. The strip of discarded 
mesh settled in a neat pile beside his unemployed foot. The 
float cable fell into a coil beyond it. He worked with the 
steady, unconsciously graceful motions of a man who knows 
his job and hasn't made a mistake at it in twenty years. He 
was wearing a hat left behind by some female tourist, a 
straw bucket encircled with blue satin ribbon and spotted 
with pink silk roses. 

Except for the net expert, the waterfront offered no ac- 
tion at all. The Sunday jangle of bells had taken the island- 
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ers to church, and the Delos boat had removed most of the 
tourists, who would come chuggging back at two o'clock, 
cultured and hungry, to find every restaurant displaying a 
mountain of freshly boiled lobsters. The relation between 
visits to Delos and the consumption of lobsters is worth 
serious study. 

Since nobody offered to photograph them, the two tame 
pelicans, bravos fat on free fish, sulked in the shade of a 
beached dory. 

The shipping office was open, however. It usually is. It 
occupied one corner of a variety store selling postcards, pot- 
tery, rugs, brass trinkets, fur hats, hand-knit sweaters, 
miniature Parthenons made of compressed marble dust, sun- 
glasses, straw hats, skirts with classical key borders in 
metallic thread, antimacassars, embroidery, and anything 
that can possibly be made of Mykonian homespun. After a 
suitable discussion of cabin reservations, the purchase of 
postcards, and the small cup of coffee without which prog- 
ress in Greece, though possible, is barbarous, I asked for 
Vienotila. "Simple," said the shipping man. 'Take the street 
by the film shop. Follow it to tie house where those artist 
fellows sell their pictures. Turn right, and it's just beyond, 
on your right. If you come to three trees and a public foun- 
tain, you've passed it." 

Turning back from the public fountain, I found it. It 
was the house I had taken for the site of a family party, and 
in a way I was right. Because of her kindly nature and flu- 
ent English, Vienotila Kousathna is revered as an adopted 
aunt and a bulwark of defense by the foreign colony on 
Mykonos, half of which was drinking coffee and gossiping 
in her shop. The room was cool after the hot street, and the 
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dimness was full of brilliant color and a clattering com- 
petition of English and Greek. Below the talk ran a soft 
bass beat, the creak and thud of a handloom in action. 

The walls of the small white room (not so dim after all) 
were lined with shelves from which bolts of cloth bulged 
and dripped streamers of bright woolen. Beside the door, a 
wall counter was piled with hats, aprons, and belts. The 
wall above it was hung with finished garments, shirts and 
blouses and pleated skirts. The loom stood to the left of the 
door, beside the window. A shy-faced girl was weaving. 
Beyond her, mountains of sweaters, rugs, and bedspreads 
occupied a chest and a small table. At the back of the room 
Vienotila, a large woman with a sweet, clever face and a 
harassed expression, leaned against a worktable discussing 
technical problems with a knitter who had gone astray on a 
sweater sleeve. A second room behind her seemed to be 
filled with hanks of yarn. In the center of things, a tall 
Greek with a solid American accent was telling Athenian 
news to a couple of gentlemen who had the look of the 
Caribbean about them. A second knitter sat waiting for 
Vienotila's attention. Several neighbors chatted with the 
weaver. Two very thin young persons in blue jeans, jerseys, 
and short haircuts squatted on their heels against the pile 
of sweaters, because the chairs were long since bespoken. 
Everybody except the weaver had a coffee cup in hand, in- 
cluding two actual legitimate customers who were beating 
their way slowly but inexorably toward the sweaters. 

These sweaters are splendid boxy things made on large 
needles from a strong, wiry, loose-fibered yarn in natural 
sheep colors. The wool ranges from thick, creamy white to 
a dark brown that must have grown on a sheep of bad 
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character. One of the customers, resorting to a boarding- 
house reach, took up several of the garments and gasped as 
the whole pile slid forward over the head of a jeans wearer. 

The blond hair rose unruffled through the cascade of 
knitting. "That's all right," said a placid feminine voice. 
"We have to go anyway." The pair dug out languidly and 
rambled away down the street. 

The customer was contrite, but Vienotila said it was no 
matter. This boy and girl wanted a place to live, she ex- 
plained, but they had no money. She had found them a place 
for nothing, "but they never sweep. They lie there, and so 
does the dirt." The landlord took notice, and now they 
needed another place and Vienotila had doubts of finding 
one, with the tourist season coming on. "Let them sleep on 
the beach," said the tall Greek-American. 'They're beatniks 
and should be used to it." 

Vienotila wanted to know what beatniks were and got 
conflicting explanations from the Greek-American, the cus- 
tomers, the Latins, and me. She summed it all up as, "Beat- 
niks don't believe in sweeping." 

The customers went away with sweaters. The knitters 
went away with instructions. Vienotila said she always got 
behind on Sundays and must now put up her sign. This 
meant hanging half a dozen shirts, skirts, and hats outside 
the door after the regular Greek fashion. Every fourth 
house sported such enticements, stripes of blue, red, green, 
black, and yellow splashed against the white walls. The 
open doors beside them invariably gave on weaving rooms. 

The friends who had advised me to look for Vienotila 
claimed that she knew all about weaving on the island. She 
agreed, with no hypocritical modesty, that she did and 
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would gladly talk about it. She had got as far as "Weaving 
on Mykonos . . ." when her son appeared from the back 
room and announced, "The wool is here." 

Vienotila excused herself. It was new wool, and she must 
take it all out of the bags and examine it before buying. 
Wool from young sheep, it seems, is too weak, and from 
old sheep too stiff to make good yarn. Evidently this wool 
was respectably middle-aged, for the transaction was soon 
over and we sat down once more to 'Weaving on Myko- 
nos," This time history was interrupted by a man looking 
for Stvros. 

"The farmer?" asked Vienotila. No, the artist. A My- 
konian artist was an interesting topic, and I wanted to know 
exactly what StSvros did. It brought down the house. I had 
collided with the habit of nicknames. 

It is island custom for every man to name his oldest son 
for his own father. Presumably the system dates back to a 
time when patronymics prevented confusion, but patro- 
nymics have given way to family names. At present, when 
Laertes Ajaxson (if anybody on Mykonos has this improba- 
ble name, I apologize, for he is not the man I mean) has six 
sons, they produce in time six little cousins all named 
Laertes Ajaxson. Nicknames are the only way to avoid 
chaos, and they are concocted with enormous and sometimes 
comic ingenuity. The case of Stvros the artist, however, 
was simple. He had been teaching two Latin-Americans, 
both artists, and several of their friends, also artists, to do 
Greek dances. Hence, by association, StSvros the artist. 
There seemed also to be an ironic implication that he might 
better stay home and help his father on the farm, but this 
sort of thing is hard to pin down. 

The next visitor was a flashily handsome young man 
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wearing khaki trousers and a felt hat with a swaggering 
brim. He rode a pretty mare, and the announced purpose of 
his visit was the display of the delicate fawn-colored colt 
that pattered at her heels. Somebody muttered that Stvros 
the Horse was on his way to the waterfront to exhibit his 
own charms rather than those of the colt, having found 
shirtlessness a profitable icebreaker with female tourists. 

At the moment, he was quite honestly showing off the 
colt. It was coaxed gently into the room and introduced to 
the company, and it pricked its velvet ears and sniffed, with 
a surprised expression, at a hank of salmon-pink wool. 
There was general admiration. Even the cat woke up and 
made a brief, unintelligible speech. A voice outside re- 
ported, "Stvros, your mare is gone." Stvros bounded out 
the door and away in pursuit of his animal, the colt 
scampering after him. 

"Weaving on Mykonos," began Vienotila, but four cus- 
tomers had arrived. The Delos boat was back, and serious 
business was about to begin. 

I found my way back to the waterfront by another route 
and settled under an awning. The pelicans were posing for 
snapshots, turning their profiles like accomplished hams. 
It took me some time to realize that no Mykonian waiter 
will disturb the occupant of a restaurant table by asking for 
an order. They wait to be summoned by handclapping. I 
clapped, feeling foolish, and ordered $IE. $IE is beer, 
by common usage, although the sound actually represents 
one particular beer and the name of the brewer imported 
by one of the German kings who ruled, rather shakily, in 
nineteenth-century Greece. To induce Herr Fuchs to settle 
in a beerless country, he was given a long-^erm royal mo- 
nopoly, and until recently his was the only beer available* 
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This monopoly has finally expired and there are now sev- 
eral beer companies, all reputedly in the hands of men who 
learned their trade with the descendants of Fuchs. The beer 
is sound Bavarian-style and it is all called "fix," for al- 
though the Greeks quickly developed a fondness for the 
brew, they never quite took to the name of the brewer. 

What I ultimately learned about weaving on Mykonos 
took several days and hardly covered the subject. It must 
have been done, by some means, from the beginning of 
time, but Vienofila began with her own mother, who could 
remember when the first modern loom was brought in. By 
"modern" she meant the wooden type now in use, the stand- 
ard flat bed on an upright frame, the heddles worked by 
foot pedals and the shuttle tossed between the warp threads 
by hand. The first weaver was a man and the islanders 
made a comic song about the affair, not because he was a 
man but because his contraption was new. Stoves and ra- 
dios, in their day, got the same treatment. 

At first, the island girls merely wove for their dowries, 
household items in a traditional color scheme of black, yel- 
low, white, and green with a red background. The arrival 
of summer visitors, first Athenians fleeing the heat of the 
capital and then hordes of extravagant foreigners, turned 
weaving into a genuine local industry. 

The weavers work at home, usually on looms that have 
served several generations. Vienotila's own loom was a bas- 
tard, the upright frame obviously much newer than the 
mechanism itself. The whole structure was hitched to- 
gether with string in what seemed to be a makeshift fash- 
ion, but I think, after watching the loom operate, that 
these tied joints are in fact a calculated arrangement to con- 
serve the weaver's strength. The moving parts have so 
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much tolerance that a minimum of effort is required to keep 
the machine going. 

Weaving is done in cotton or in wool on a cotton warp. 
The cotton thread, in various weights, is imported. Local 
wool is used while the supply lasts, but much of it must 
now be imported from other islands or the mainland. It is 
hand spun to a fine, harsh yarn that wears like iron and 
scratches like a briar patch. 

A handloom makes only simple basket weave, but the 
patterns that can be achieved by the use of color and the 
trick of carrying the woof thread loose on the surface for 
short distances are astonishingly varied. It is also possible 
for the weaver to tie in separate threads by hand, making 
isolated medallions without the use of a shuttle. 

Mykonos, however, sticks pretty firmly to solid colors 
and forthright stripes. The finished material is either sold 
to one of the tourist shops, which may have commissioned 
it to begin with, or displayed on the doorstep and sold by 
the weaver herself. A great deal of it is converted at once 
into straight jackets and loosely pleated or gathered skirts, 
to be sold ready-made. The woolen skirts have built-in 
tarlatan petticoats to ward off the scratch, and all of the tai- 
loring is very simple, because the weave is rather loose and 
the cotton warp gives the material an alarming tendency 
to fray when it is cut. 

Despite these superficial difficulties, Mykonian woolen is 
not unmanageable. A little enterprise in hemming edges 
and installing silk linings brings it under control and makes 
a straight skirt or a fitted jacket entirely possible. Such re- 
finements are not available on the island, although every- 
thing on display there, including sweaters, can be ordered 
to the customer's fancy and measure. Things will be made 
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up overnight, if necessary, since tourists are forever leaving 
by the next boat, but they will be made Mykonos style, 
straight cut and simple. 

Vienoula's distinction as a weaver is based on her mag- 
nificent sense of color. With the help of her son, she dyes all 
her own wool, producing a range of colors unknown to the 
average Mykonian weaver. The shelves in her back room 
were loaded with hanks of yarn in mustard, gold, persim- 
mon, burnt orange, taupe, dark, dusty blues and greens, 
and strange grapy violets. Woven up into stripes of subtly 
varied widths, these colors make an extremely handsome 
appearance. There is nothing folk-artish about them. 

In addition to dyeing her wool chartreuse and mahogany, 
Vienotila defies custom by using colored warps instead of 
the usual black or white. Her daughter was working with 
hot pink wool on a blue-green warp, the finished material 
having a soft iridescence like changeable silk. 

Most of the material in the shop is made by other peo- 
ple, as Vienotila, who opened her own establishment with 
some diffidence after years of working for the stores on the 
waterfront, is doing a land-office business. She decides on 
the nature of the project, explains the pattern, and hands 
out the wool. The weaver then does the actual work, 
checked occasionally by Vienotila, who will not tolerate in- 
accuracy or sloppiness. 

Her customers get fine workmanship and patterns that 
do not turn quaint when removed from their native ground. 
Consequently, the customers are delighted and tell their 
friends, and all of them send in orders from the ends of the 
earth. The shop worktable is piled with a jumble of new or- 
ders, letters of thanks, account books, address books, balls 
of string, and pens which get lost once a day. There is a 
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continual wrapping of parcels to be sent off to Stockholm 
or Melbourne or Liverpool. 

Despite her easy English, Vienofila secretly finds writ- 
ing in the European alphabet something of a bore. She has 
evolved a fine method of avoiding it. When a likely- 
looking customer appears, she brings out the orders for his 
native land and the list of addresses, professing to be uncer- 
tain of the reading. "This gentleman here wrote his name 
for me, but" a shrug marvelously combining regret, 
chagrin, hope, and appeal "do you think it's Thomas, or 
maybe that means James?" The customer is soon installed 
at the table, addressing all the packages. 

This is a pleasant occupation on a hot afternoon, for the 
house is cool. Mykonos has its own method of air condition- 
ing. The walls are thick stonework, and the ceiling consists 
of a basketwork layer of woven reeds or slats supported by 
beams and supporting, in turn, a thick layer of seaweed. 
The upper floor is laid over this insulation. 

While I sat addressing packages to Newark and Seattle, 
I heard Vienotila's information bureau in action. The beat- 
niks were still looking for a house. A resident American 
wanted to know whether the carpenter was quoting a rea- 
sonable price for the chairs she proposed to commission* 
The Mexican artist walked down the street carrying a 
demijohn and said it was "turpentine for the paints" 
very probable, since he and his Scandinavian wife are both 
serious and interesting painters. The Cuban artist, dedi- 
cated to good drawing and impish humor, followed on his 
heels with a demijohn holding "oil for the church lamps." 
"You drink too much," said Vienotila amiably. "Where is 
the party?" 

The party was in an old farmhouse in the hills south of 
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town, the residence of a young man who had just returned 
from showing his paintings in Switzerland. Everybody 
tripped and skidded up a rough, narrow track between high 
stone walls that made the ground invisible, although the 
sky above was transparent with moonlight. The Mexican 
brought his guitar. The host had collected a Greek accor- 
dion player. Stdvros the artist demanded a guarantee that 
he would be required to cope with only one foreign lan- 
guage. He could stand English, he said, or Spanish, but 
not both. 

It was a very fine party. The house vibrated for a full 
minute after the end of each stamping, leaping dance. A 
large abstract painting sprang from the wall and landed 
on the accordion player. It was rehung upside down. Five 
glasses smashed, amid cheerful accusations of carelessness, 
before it was observed that they walked of their own ac- 
cord on the slanting table. The oil lamp was captured as it 
crawled over the edge. Forbidden to speak Spanish, the 
Latin contingent and the guitar struck up a fast dance 
punctuated by high-pitched cattle-driving yelps, while the 
accordion player, flat on the sofa with his hands over his 
ears, pretended terrible pain. In revenge, he played a 
round-dance tune, and everyone turned to on one of those 
Greek affairs two steps forward, three steps back, down, 
up, do it again that look beautifully simple and are 
knee-spraining hard work for the uninitiate. Besides, the 
music speeds up steadily all the way. The house not only 
vibrated, it groaned. 

The management of the hotel Xenia has one failing. It 
locks the place up and goes to bed. This isn't uncommon 
among Greek hotelkeepers, but usually there is a night man 
on duty to let in belated guests. No amount of pounding 
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raised a night man, and the glass doors closing off the 
lobby also closed off the path through the garden. There 
remained the open terrace, with a three-foot railing and a 
drop into the flower beds. The Cuban painter, his wife, and 
I peered down into the darkness. Geraniums would be no 
problem, but suppose it was rose bushes? Debate being 
pointless, I went over, Mykonos style, and it was geraniums 
after all. 
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